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DIRECTORY 


TO THE 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
__ Preparatory Schools, Academies, dc. 


Boerex UNIVERSITY — Wo. F. Warren, D.D., 

President. For information cencerning any Department 

address the appropriate Mass. 
School o eology—Dean, Rev. J. B. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


(CAnLErOR COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. LaAncston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catal etc., 
the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, DD. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGcMAN. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE Binsleten, Ohio. For cata- 
M logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWws. 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 

LEGE. W. S. Crark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments o: ized: 
O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
0 ys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., D 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A-M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 
GIMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


ARTHMORE for both sexes, under 
care of Friern er cat. e address the Presi- 
dent, Eowarp H. Macitt, Suesthnere, Penn. 


HE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washin D. C. 
T For catalogue address J. C. WELLING, LL De Pres’ 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


OLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL,— Law ignorant of 
Columbia College. For circulars address T. W. 
Dwicut, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y. 


Uren UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


rtment. Address 


yas COLLEGE —Law De 
aven, Conn. 


Prof. Francrs WayLanp, New 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


REW THEOL, SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Ben ron. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuraner, LL.,D Brooklyn, N 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGuiss, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Statey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa, Address T. Green, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science? A. Coitn,1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y 
GBEFrizLp SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


QcHooL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
matio address Dr. C. F. CHanp.er, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


W 4Baer ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


“FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. — 


RINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. For cata- 
T logue address the Treasurer of the College” 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles fr 
‘A. Miner, Pres't. Address Prof. C. E. Fay. 


UN: OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Taytor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll., and Prep. Depts. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
in study in Departments of 
ence, apply to C. J. Sritte, LL.D., Provost, or 

Prof. J. P. Lustry, LL.D., Bes, of Faculty of Science.” 


Conn., 
ent, JoseEpH CUMMIN .D. D. - 
alogues, ete., address the President.” 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHADBOURNE. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. F talogues 
and information address F. B. Dusres, 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
or information address Dr. J.V. Lanstne, Albany, N. Y. 


BELLE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
ity. 
Austin Fut, je, Se or and information apply to 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. City. 
New. pring session begins Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rost. 
M.D., 137 West-47th street, N. Y. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard Universi 
For or further inf Rs yr 


NEW YORK NOM@MOP MED. COLL.., 
. 3d avenue. or information address 
J. W. M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


UNIV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C. I. Parpgx, 426 East 26th st. 


Uo" PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
or announcement a to Dr. R. OGERS, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, 


Oe FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakety, Ph.D. 


nati, O.) A College for youn: ies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. i. BuGser, D.D., Pres. 


MA4rLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


S AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 
Sister Evirn, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


BOSTON, MASS., FEB. 6, 1875. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Law Department. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M.A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W.C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 
and Crim. Law, and Real Estate. S. E. Baldwin, M.A., 
Constitutl. Law, Contracts, Wills, and Lect. on Roman Law. 
J.T. Platt, M.A., Pleading and Equity Jurisprudence. 

SPECIAL LECTURERS—Cuas. J. McCurpy, LL.D., 
Life Insuranee. Lronarp Bacon, D.D., | ep Law. 
T. D. Wootsry, D.D., LL. D., international Law. J. M. 
Hoppin, D.D., LL.B., Forensic Rhetoric and Composition. 
Marx Bartey, M.A., Forensic Elocut. G. B. Farnnam, 
M.D., Medical Juris. F. H. Berrs, A.M., Patent Law. 

Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. soth, 1875 
Terms $90 per annum; $330 in prizes are annually awarded. 
The library is now one of the best, and the apartments are the 
best, in the country. For circulars, etc., address FRANCIS 
WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 1st. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. term begins October aust, 1*75. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Gen!. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D. 
Prine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 

8. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
EES. — Matriculation annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
Demonstrator’s tickety $5.00 ; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. I 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 

East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 

FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General ages 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. 8S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the ee of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — Civil Engineering ; Il. Engineering ; IIL. 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 
didates for a degree may, 4 special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 

Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 

pecial students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. I 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


CAmmCTIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
prepared over 600 vous Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Thorough ration given for any College, or Poly- 
technic School, or for West Point. Apply to B. Wat 
kins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 


MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Es- 
tablished 1864. A thoroughly reliable College-prepa- 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address MARK- 
HAM, Principal. 

STIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Mere A Home School for Boys and Girls. _ Parental 
care and thorough instruction. Address Captain J. K 
Buckxtyn, A. M. 

T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best 


Apply to H. T. Fuver, Principal. 5 3m 
TON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
ILLIS » Easthampton, Ma 


Complete in its equipments for C 
study. Apply to M. HENsHAW, Principal. 


MINERALS, APPARATUS, 


ALE COLLEGE, — Medical 
YE Gon Linpeusy, New Address | 


LATINUM. APPARATUS, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, 
&c. H. M. Raynor, No. 25 Bond Street, New York. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. 

A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 

ial classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 
lie schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwe tt, C, P. S., 


Providence, R. I. 
CONNECTICUT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Th h instruction is here given, FIRST, in the branches 
of the study required to be taught in the public schools, and, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 
public schools of Connecticut. 

The full course of study occupies two years. 

The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P. mM, 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I, N. CARLETON, Principal. 


wing-room, | or 


MAINE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, ME. 


The next term of this State Institution for the professional 
training of Teachers will commence on Tuesday, Feb. 23d. 
Tuition free. 
For iurther information, or for circulars, address 

6 Cc. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINCE ITS OR- 
GANIZATION IN 1867. 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 
struction given in all departments of Music. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 


es. Beginners and 7 a in all stages of advancement 
taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest num- 
ber of FREE ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-reading 
Classes, Oratorio Rehearsals, ete., equivalent to sRvENTY- 
Fivk dessons of one hour each per term. 

Musical Library open to Situations, ete. 

cured. Tuition exceptional . Four terms of 


each, inning in ember, November, February, and 
April. For full information, address 
44t E. TOURJEE, Director. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Introduction of Their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


All ef the Educational Publications of Harrpar & 
BroTuers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or ex 

on application. 


6 3m 


FFICE TO RENT.—We have a very pleasant Office 
in our building to rent toa good tenant. Rent $20.00 
permonth. N, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
2 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


aap undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
F nad standing, desires a position as Instructor of 

atural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 
has a working library, fine micr: and illustrative collec- 
tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. I. 2 


ITUATION WANTED, 
NEXT SUMMER, 
by a Teacher of and 1 experience, desirous of 
leaving his — 1 ce (where he has to work 12 to 15 hours 
a day in all hes), to devote himself to some spmclALTY— 
‘ollowin their English Grammar and 
composition, Natu istory or Physics (especially Bota 
Physical Geography) Mathematics, History, and Political 
Science. Has had much experience in Normal work, Insti- 
tutes, and Lecturing. Best of references. Large not 
so much of an object as a stated work in a good school. Must 
make an EARLY engagement so as to close nt connection 
in the 5 A 
of Journal, Francestown, N. H. 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
YORK CITY, have just edition of their 
_ PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin Cras- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancignt Grocraruy, His- 
TORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PuiLoLoGy; Greek, 
Latin, ORIENTAL, GeRMANIC, RoMANCE, SLA and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. Will be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 
This Catalogue, compiled with t care and based on 
a most useful and indispensable Guide ev i 
ical scholar and library. is! 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 
* porter, i; University Place, NEW YORK. 
assortment of iscellaneous Literature, School Books. 
' Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
| Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post= 
age. Agent for Revue des Monde 
pal Periodicals, 


ress ACADEMICUS, care N. H. editor 
3-tf 
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NEW ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NWew Edition. 


Snell’s Olmsted’s College Astronomy. 


An Introduction to Astfonomy ; designed as a Text-Book 
for the use of students in College. By Denison OLm- 
step, LL.D., of Yale College. A new edition (1874), 
revised by E. S. Sveti, LL.D., Amherst College, with 
additions and new illustrations. 8vo; $2.25. 


Parker’s Natural History—Plympton. 


A School Compendium of Natural and Experimenta, 
Philosophy; embracing the elementary principles of Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Pyrono- 
mics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, and 
Astronomy. Containing also a description of the Steam 
Locomotive Engine and of the Electro-Magnetic Tele- 
graph. By Ricnarp G. Parker, A.M. A new edition, 
revised and enlarged, by Prof. W. PiympTon, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 12mo0; $1.75. 


Shurtlef’s Governmental Instructor. 


The Governmental Instructor; or, A briefand comprehen- 
sive view of the Government of the United States and of 
the State Governments. Designed for Schools and fam- 
ilies. By J. B. SHurtierr. Third revised edition, cor- 
rected by Davin H. Camp. 12mo; 75 cents. 


Scott’s Manual of U. S. History. 


A Manual of History of the United States. A new edi- 
tion, brought down to the administration of President 
Grant. Illustrated with Maps. To which is annexed the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. With Questions for th® use of Schools. 
By Prof. Dayip B. Scort, College Of the City of New 
York. 16mo; 63 cents. 


Copies of these Text-books mailed to Teachers for examin- 
ation upon receipt of one-half the printed prices, 
Liberal terms for introduction. 


Address 
COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
6 2t 370 Breadway, New York. 
ouUR 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 


The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation ot 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application ot 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. 


RACH 

No. 1, 534x834 inches, two marking surfaces, $ .x 
6 x8% ae six 75 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound 1n stiff covers 


ard muslin. 
of above Tablets (for school use) 

wi examination (postage i 

of half the price printed above. eee 


For introduction, a L1BERAL discount will be made. 
Address, , 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mars. 


FONT PEN, 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented Feb, Wth, 1874, 


Handle contains the Ink.” Or- 
dinary gold or steel pens 


Ink entirely un- for 
howl every class, and has 


pen, always ready for use. 
to any address on re- 


Prepaid 
ceipt of orice, $3. Discount to 


H, B. LATOURETTE & CO,, 
7 Sr., New Yora. 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, N 
J. YAVEN, Conus of Society 
Pus and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled; in prices 
mxderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 


D. APPLETON & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have recently opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
in New England, at 


22 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
constantly found. 

Superintendents, School Committees, and, 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited to call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text-Books. 

The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 

following 


ts of their recent Publications : 


KRUSI’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


Adapted to the requirements of all Schools. 


It is the only complete graded course published. It is 
thoroughly practical, and can be successfully used in classes 
by teachers who have had no special preparation or training 
for teaching this subject. The course consists of the follow 
ing: 

Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 


Perspective Series (Grammar School Books and 


——" ¥y and Shading Series (High School), In 
press. 

Besides the graded course, there will be 5 courses, 
Architectural, and Industrial Draw- 
ing inds. 

Although but a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 
Drawing Books was begun, they have been introduced inte 
the schools of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 
an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections an: Princi- 
ples of the Language. 


Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 
Harkness’s Latin Reader. 


Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 

Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intended 
as a companion to the Reader. Part Il, Latin Syntax 
Part III, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes, 


Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
ar. 


Harkness’s Cicere’s_Select Orations. 


professors 
our country, and is already in use sr Rae | State of the 
mstitu~ 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 


Cornell’s Primary, Geography. 
Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 
Send for pamphlet giving full descriptien and testimonials, 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 

Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 

Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 

: nent for evidences of the merits and success of this prac 


Miss Youmans's New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans. 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor's History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press.) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free te Teachers 
and School Officers on application ; also our “ Educationat 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education, 

Prompt attentign will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston. 


hasd. Badges set with precious stones a specialty. Esti 
mates and designs furnished. Orders by mail, receive | 
prompt attention, 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 
ular book, 


. 

The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 
Beautifully illustrated with elegemt and attractive engray- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and . in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co. 618 Arch 8t., Phila. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Educational Publishers. 


Adopt the Best 


Books. 


Mitchell’s New Geographies. 
Mitchell's New Outline Maps. 
Goodrich's Pictorial Histories. 


The New American Readers. 
The New American Spellers. 
The Etymological Readers. 


The New American Etymology. 

Haldeman's English A ffixes. 

The Scholar's Companion. 
Tenney’s Geology. 


Bingham’s Latin and English Series. 
Smith's English Grammar. 
Oxford’s Funior Speaker. 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker. 
(In Preparation.) 
Oxford’s Book of Dialogues. 
Coppee’s Elements of Logic. 
Coppee's Elements of Rhetoric. 


Just Published, 


A New Wall Map of Connecticut. 
5368 inches. On Rollers. Net, $5.00 
Our Publications can be obtained upon the most liberal 


terms for introduction. Correspondence, and visits of Teach- 
ers and others interested in school literature, cordially invited. 


Address, 


J. H. BUTLER & (0., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


&@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


RECOGNIZED AS AUTHORITY 


BY THE 


Department of State, 
Department of Fustice, 
Treasury Department, 
Library of Congress. 
U. S. SENATE, 
U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY $10.00 
COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, ry 1.80 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY, . .. “ 0.62 
POCKET DICTIONARY, Ill., Tuck, Gilt Edges, 1.00 
Favorable terms given for introduction. 


For sale by Booksellers generally. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Or 
Wo, Henstaw, | Agents for New England, 
J. S, Haves, 22 Hawley St., Boston, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Recent Publications, 


Dana’s Text-Book of Geol + Designed for Schools 
and Academies. New Revised Edition, wholly re-written 
with more than 400 illustrations, many of*which are en- 
tirely new. By James D, Dana, LL-D. Cloth, 258 pp 
Price, $2.00. ~By mail, on receipt of $1.50, if desired 
for examination, with a view to introduction. 


Theory of Spencerian Penmanship. For Schools 
and private iearners, Developed by questions and answers, 
with numerous practical illustrations. Designed to be 
studied by pupils in connection with the use of the Spen- 
cerian Copy-books. By the “ Spencerian Authors,” 
Price, 50 vents—éy mail on receipt of the same. 


Robinson’s Junior Class Arithmetic. Oral and 
Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By Danis 
W. Fisn, M.A. 318 es. Numerously illustrated with 
appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. 


GF" By mail to teachers, for examination with a view to 
introduction, on receipt of 50 cents. 


The Combination Speller. A Scientific Development 
of English Orthography and Orthoepy, by a full analysis 
of the sounds of the language and adaptation of the alpha- 
bet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for spelling, the 
meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of words likely to 
be confounded, &c. Cenformed chiefly to Webster’s bic 
tionary. By James W. SHEARER. 168 pp.; price, 30 cts. 
i By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if desired for exami- 

nation with a view to introduction, 


Military Lessons. For Military Schools, Colleges and 
Militia. With numerous diagrams. By Prof. W. T. 
WELCckER, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Military 
Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages ; price, 75 cents. 
ti By mail, on receipt of 50 cents, if desired for exami- 

nation with a view to introduction, 


Pregressive Music Lessons. A Course of Instruction 
pre red for the use of Public Schools. (Revised from 
* First Steps in Music.””) BOOK SECOND. By Gro. 
B. Loomis. Boards, 78 pages; price, 25 cents, 
iF" By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if desired for exami- 
nation with a view to introduction. 


Dana’s Manual. (A new Revised Edition.) Manual of 
Geology, ‘l'reating of the Principles of the Science, with 
special reference to American Geological History, for the 
use of oe Academies, and Schools of Science. Ly 
James D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology 
and Natural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart 
of the World, and over one thousand figures, mostly from 
American sources. Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, 
and almost wholly rewritten. 1 vol. 8vo, about 850 pages ; 
price, $5 00. 

A New French Grammar. A Practical Course with 
the French Language, on Woodbury’ s Plan with the Ger- 
man By Prots Louis A. LANGUELLIBR, LL.D., and 
H. M. Monsanto, M.A, Beautifully printed and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, with leather k. 550 pages; 


rice, $2 oo. 

jarBy mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1 50. 

*,* This werk combines the best features of the most ap- 
proved methods, as well as the resulis of the authors’ long 
experience as practical teachers of the French Language. 
It is equally adapted to class or private instruction. 


(From Prof. CHARLES H. GATES, Instructor in French, 
Brown University.] 

The Grammar pleases me better than any I have yet seen, 
and my experience is not small in the matter. There are 
many things here explained which have been quite omitted 
in other grammars, while the arrangement of each lesson 
seems methodical and practical. Especially I approve ot 
there being no SECOND PART, as it is seldom turned to any 
useful account. I propose introducing this Grammar into 
Brewn University, the High Schoo!, and other establish- 
ments where | teach (in Providence). 


A Manual of French Poetry. With Historical In- 
troduction and Biographical Nouces of the Principal Au- 
thors. For the use of the School and the Home. Cloih, 

pages. By A. H, Mixer, A.M., Professor Modern 

nguages in the University of Rochester, Price, $2 00; 
by mail, on receipt of $1 50. 


{From Prof. Cuartes H. Gatss, Professor of French, 
Brown University ] 

Mr. Mixer’s selections seem to have been made with good 
taste aud judgment, and the biographical notice prefixed to 
the works of each author renders the book more attractive. 
{ shall have much pleasure in making use of the book with 
advanced pupils who desire to make acquaintance with choice 
French Poetry. 

(From M. Scueve De French, University of 
irginia 

I have found it an admirable beok, the selections being 
most judiciously and happily made, and the excellence of its 
outward form corresponding faithfully to its intrinsic merit. 


French Verbs. (A new Treatise.) Including an Easy 
and Practical Meth«d for Acquiring the Irregular Verbs, 
and the Rules for the Present and Past Participles. Cloth, 
125 pages. By ALrrep HenneQquin, M.A., Jnstructor in 
French in the Vaicamiy of Michigan. Price, go cents. 


The Educational Reporter, fu!l of interesting and 
r, bearing date respective:y January, May, an ptem- 

r, and will be sent to teachers and educationists, without 


charge, on application. . 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


GEORGE B. DAMON, General Agent tor the New 


England States, care of KnightsAdams & Co., 32 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 
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Publisher's Notes, 


At the recent semi-annual examination and gradu- 
ating exercises of the Normal Schools of Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, one hun- 
dred pupils completed their preparatory work, and are 
now ready to enter upon their profession as teachers. 


Tue changes which take place in the ranks of teach- 
ers in the Boston schools, requires an annual election 
of one-sixth of the whole number to fill the vacancies. 
This gives six years as the average term of service 
rendered to the City by each teacher. 


One of the weakest parts of our Educational ma- 
chinery in New England, is the distributing of school 
offices to all who will accept them. But the day for par- 
celling out offices for political favor or popular effect has 
passed, and as in business, so in school affairs, a few 
strong, wise, and judicious persons should have the con- 
trol of that which has been so carelessly managed by 
the many. 


Ir may interest some of our teachers to know that 
the average salary of certified masters of elementary 
schools in England and Wales is $517 per annum. 
More than one-half also are provided with a house, or 
live rent free. In Scotland the average pay is $351, 
and two-thirds live rent free. In Ireland the average 
is $232, and only a little over one-fifth have their 
houses rent free. 


CuicaGo shows her appreciation of female teachers 
by the appointment of ninety-three ladies to every 
seven gentlemen in the public schools of that city. 
If women can do so much teaching, why should they 
not also do a little supervising? ‘They may prove as 
well qualified for the latter as for the former work, after 
a little experience. 


A Scnoot Secret.—A lady -teacher in a_ public 
school in a New England city, has received one official 
visit from her examining Committee in the period of 
five years, and the superintendent of schools of the city 
has spent a sum total of one hour in the school during 
the same period. A marked case of confidence in the 
teacher, and of enthusiam on the part of the School 
Board, 


city to a maximum of forty-eight members, or two from 
each of the proposed twenty-four wards. The working 
of our town system of schools clearly shows that 
a few competent men and women on a School Board, 
can accomplish more in the management of the schools 
than a larger body that is unwieldy in size, and un 
skilled in service. In fact, above an energetic force, 


interested and attentive to the school interests of a 
town or city, all that is added becomes an element of 
weakness rather than of strength to the supervising 
body. 


Cueap Epucation.—It is the very sensible, business- 
like opinion of the Binghamton Repudlican that “cheap 
wages must result in cheap teachers, and cheap teach- 
ers will naturally cultivate cheap minds, which will fit 
the pupil for living a cheap life ; that is, not attaining 
to any occupation above a mediocre. Let the subject 
of cheap teachers be thoroughly discussed before we 
have any reductions, and it will be found at once that 
the great majority of the educated minds of the coun- 
try are not in favor of cheap educators.” 


Another cheap thing about the whole matter is, 
that to argue for cheap teachers is a very cheap way to 
win popular favor. 


Our Roman Catholic friends ask our authoritics to 
give over the school funds into their hands for the edu- 
cation of their children. We ask them why? Will 
they educate the people more thoroughly? Look at 
Catholic /fa/y. 

Will they give them a more perfect idea of govern- 
ment? Look at Catholic AZxico. 

Will they give them a higher toned morality ? 
at Catholic /rance. 

Will they give them prosperity and wealth? Look 
at Catholic /re/and. 

Will they give them a higher religious freedom? 
Look at Catholic Spain. ; 


Look 


MAINE EDucators and legislators have a good idea 
of what a Normal School should be, and teach. The 
act establishing the schools prescribes that “ they shall 
be thoroughly devoted to the work of training teachers 
for their professional labors ; that the course of study 
shall include the common English branches in thorough 
reviews, and such higher branches as are especially 
adapted to prepare teachers to conduct the mental, moral, 
and physical education of their pupils ; that the art of 
school management, including the best methods of 


government and instruction, shall have a prominent 
place in the daily exercises of the school; that, while 
teaching the fundamental truths of Christianity, and 
the great principles of morality recognized by statute, 
they shall be free from all denominational teachings, 
and open to persons of different religious connections, 
on terms of perfect equality.” 


Hon. Davin A. WELLS who is one of the clearest and 
most conscientious of American students of politics, 
is enthusiastic in praise of Nordhoft’s “ Politics for 
Young Americans.” He says, “I truly believe that 
if some agency could be devised whereby every man, 
woman, and child (over ten or twelve years of age) in 
our country could be persuaded or compelled to read 


your book, it would be productive of more good, and 
do more to perpetuate our free institutions, and main- 
tain a high standard of political and private morality, 
than all the preaching, legislating, and convention ‘ re- 
solving ’ that will be done within the next five years.” 


nity of the modern teacher's profession. No true Ameri- 
can teacher can read these words without feelings of 
honest pride and satisfaction, ‘The very fact that the 
great naturalist, the peer of the greatest men of any 
age, while in the ripeness of his manhood and in the 
height of his glory, has enrolled his name as “ teacher,” 
gives new royalty and dignity to the profession which 
he honored. If this good and noble man, the apostle 
of pure science, the investigator and discoverer, who 
was pre eminently a scientific force as well as a scientific 
intelligence, was proud to call himself teacher, we may 
be proud of such companionship. Nor is our profes- 
sion degraded by reference to teachers of ancient times. 
The names of Aristotle, Copernicus, Cuvier, Linnzus, 
Plato, Pythagorus, Socrates, and Seneca cannot be 
mentioned without reflecting honor and dignity upon 
our profession. Their memory will still live, and their 
laurels will never fade. They felt, as all true teachers 
feel, that to educate mind, to unfold its powers and 
capacities, to qualify men for their duties and destiny 
was the noblest employment of man. And under the 
influence of this conviction they labored earnestly and 
successfully in their day and generation, ‘lheir instruc- 
tions quickened the intellects and enlarged the hearts 
of thousands, and generation after generation has hon- 
ored their names and their works, 

But we live in more favored times. According to the 
American idea, there were no schools in Athens and 
Rome. The work which their renowned teachers per- 
formed is now done through the agency of the printing 
press. The newspaper has become the instructor of 
the millions, and the controller of public opinion in all 
matters pertaining to politics, philosophy, and social 
life. ‘The occupation of the ancient teacher is gone— 
there is no further need of such schools as he founded. 
But we have schools and teachers adapted to our age. 
Teaching with us is a profession ; not an ignoble pur- 
suit, nor a toy of scholastic ambition, but a profession 
engaging the public confidence, requiring peculiar tal- 
ents, demanding great industry, and securing great and 
satisfactory results. To be the leader of a sect or the 
founder of a school is honorable, but the efficient and 
acceptable teacher is superior to either ; Ais position is 
one of commanding influence, extensive usefulness, and 
great dignity. Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates had their 
triumphs, but none greater than that of a venerable 
Massachusetts teacher, who, at the age of four score 
years, had the honor of a public festival, and the satis- 
faction of receiving a marked expression of gratefu! re- 
membrance of kind regard from a former pupil, wo 
was then the greatest living man. If the immortal Web- 
ster, when at the height of his glory, when a listening 


eloquence, could pause to honor the instructor of his 
youth, we may not be ashamed of our profession. 

The teacher now aids in giving character to genera- 
tions of men. Is not this a nobler art and a greater 
glory than to build the walls of cities or to lay the foun- 
dation of empires. The cities which contested for the 
honor of being the birth-place of Homer may be forgot- 
ten, but Homer himself is immortal. How illustrious, 
then, the distinction of those who guide the footsteps of 
youth along the rugged paths of science and learning, 
and form and develop the character of a whole genera- 
tion of men! If, by a life of toil, the teacher is able to 
bring out of the mass of common minds one such man 


Senate and an admiring world were fascinated by his _ 
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as Webster, or Edwards, or Washington, he has accom- 
plished a work the importance of which no human con- 
ception can measure. And yet, it is through the teach- 
er’s influence and labor that such men are reared and 
brought upen the stage of life. : 

The office of the modern teacher is still more magni- 
fied in view of the comparative importance of the 
sphere in which he acts. The ancient teacher claimed 
efficiency only in one department ; the modern must un- 
derstand all ;—the ancient lived in an age of compara- 
tive darkness ; the modern basks in the sunshine of the 
nineteenth century, in the light which he has helped 
create. To be ateacher now requires more extensive 
preparation than formerly. The ancient teacher aimed 
simply to make disciples to his own favorite system of 
scholastic philosophy ; the modern teacher makes men, 
citizens, statesmen, and rulers of a great nation. And as 
his aims and duties are more elevated and important, 
his office is more dignified and honorable. The Ameri- 
can teacher holds a position of special dignity. His 
field of labor is the home of freedom, and his peculiar 
work is to educate the ru/ers of this great republic. 
The fact that “the schoolmaster#s abroad” is the source 
of our greatest hope for the perpetuity of our free in- 
stitutions. And America may prove the last hope of 
the world. If, then, our sun goes down in darkness, 
who can estimate the share of responsibility which will 
rest upon the teachers of the present generation? And 
if, on the other hand, our experiment shall prove suc- 
cessful, who can estimate the blessings that will result 
to future generations ? 

Again, the re/igivus element in the modern system of 
education adds to the moral dignity of the teacher’s 
’ office. A cheerless philosophy pervaded the pagan 
mind. It was incorporated into their literature and 
science, and taught in their schools. They attempted, 
by the light of reason alone, to solve the problem of 
life and the mysteries of the future world, but they 
failed to accomplish their object. Still they taught their 
own code of morals and the strange doctrines of pagan 
theology. But such teachers are powerless when com- 
pared with those who hold in their hands Divine reve- 
lation, and are guided by the example of the Great 
Teacher, Jesus Christ. Socrates longed for a new rev- 
elation, but he died before that light dawned upon the 
world. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, the representative 
teacher of our day, beheld the “ Sun of Righteousness,” 
and felt the power of his “ healing beams.” What a 
contrast between Socrates and Arnold! the one a’ 
heathen philosopher, the other an enlightened Chris 
tian ; both great and highly cultivated as scholars and 
men, but the one paralyzed by the heartless dogmas of 
a false philosophy, and the other inspired by the life- 
giving influence of the Gospel ; the former bearing in 
his hand the dim taper of perverted human reason, the 
latter the blazing torch of Inspired Truth. And when 
we can fully estimate the importance of Christian influ- 
ence upon the nation and world, we can form some con- 
ception of the dignity of the modern teacher’s profes- 
sion. 


Thought and Expression—A Plea for the 
Mother Tongue in School. 


(Read before the American Institute of Instruction, July, 1874.] 


1V.—(Coneluded from Jan. 30.) 

6. I might urge the habitual use of the English dic- 
tionary unabridged. It is often bought, I fear, for or- 
nament, like a family Bible, and as little consulted. Both 
books deserve more reverence. Not a word failing to 
give good account of itself—,found in poem, or novel, 
or school text-book, should be allowed to slip by with- 
out an arrest and a summons into court. It has always 
seemed to me profitable, in scraps of time, to read pages 
of Webster or Worcester ; one is sure to stumble upon 


scrutinizing each word, and seeking to bring the whole 
realm of English under his sway. Von omnia possumus 
omnes —and, perhaps, we would not if we could. | 

7. The student, however, will find nothing better fitted 
to enrich his English speech, and to give him a ready 
command of fis broad resources, than /rans/ation—es- 
pecially from the ancient classics Indeed, I believe it 
would well pay to study Greek and Latin for the express 
purpose of gaining facility and propriety in the use of 
English. In every sentence to be translated, the pupil 
has presented to him an opportunity to exert his skill in 
composing, relieved from the toil of invention. There 
can be no better field in which to learn the rhetorical 
art. Cicero thought so, and he zealously turned the 
Greek of Demosthenes into his own less flexible but 
more resounding Latin. Burke thought so—committing 
most of Horace and Virgil to memory, and making him- 
self almost the peer of Cicero in copiousness and mag- 
nificence of expression, through patient study and re- 
peated renderings of nearly all the great authors of an- 
tiquity. Mansfield thought so, of whom his biographer 
tells that he made himself familiar with the great mas- 
ters off eloquence in Greece and Rome, and spent 
much of his time in translating their finest productions, 
as the best means of improving his style. He adds: 
“In copiousness and grace of diction, the oratory of 
Murray was unsurpassed.” Lord Chatham ascribed the 
ready and remarkable choice of his words to his father’s 
practice in making him, every day, after reading over to 
himself some passage in the classics, translate it aloud 
and continuously into English prose. Says Rufus 
Choate: ‘“ Translation should be pursued with these two 
objects—to bring up to the mind and to employ all the 
words you already own, and to tax and ¢orment invention 
and discovery, and the very deepest memory for addi- 
tional, rich, and admirably expressive words.” “In 
translation,” says he, with somewhat of extravagance, it 
may be,—pardonable in one who, busy as he was, let no 
day go by without reading Greek—“ the student should 
not put down a word till he has thought of at least six 
synonyms or varieties of expression for the idea.” 

And yet there is danger in the very act. If the pupil 
be allowed to translate /actum pabulum, joyful fodder, or 
Que cum ita sint, since which things may be thus—both of 
which renderings I have heard—it is more than likely 
that he will speak a barbarous dialect for life. But if 
the translation be rightly conducted, each lesson be- 
comes a magnificent drill in English. I quit this point 
by quoting Dr. Arnold: “ The study of Greek and Latin, 
considered as mere languages, is of importance, mainly, 
as it enables us to understand and employ well that 
language in which we commonly think and speak and 
write. It does this because Greek and Latin are spec- 
imens of language at once highly perfect and capable ot 
being understood without long and minute attention. 
The study of them, therefore, naturally involves that of 
the general principles of grammar, while their peculiar 
excellences illustrate the points which render language 
clear, and forcible, and beautiful., But our application 
of this general knowledge naturally must be to our own 
language ; to show us what are its peculiarities, what its 
beauties, what its defects ; to teach us by the pattern, or 
the analogies offered by other languages, how the effect 
we admire in them may be produced with a somewhat 
different instrument. Every lesson in Greek or Latin 
may, and ought to be made, a lesson in English; the 
translation of every sentence in Demosthenes, or Tacitus, 
is properly an extemporancous English composition ; a prob- 
lem, how to express with equal brevity, clearness, and 
force in our own language, the thought which the original 
author has so admirably expressed in his.” 

8. There is yet another grand means of fertilizing 
speech, which [ would rejoice to see employed in all our 
schools, from the highest to the lowest. I mean: Zhe 
reading of English authors to the pupils by the teacher. 


some precious deposit. You remember the prodigious |The splendid diction of Thomas Erskine—England’s 
performance of the younger Pitt — creeping slowly | greatest advocate—blossomed out of two years’ devotion 


through Bailey’s Dictionary in three folio volumes— 


to Shakspeare and Milton, We are told that he could 


almost, like Porson, have held conversations on all sub. 
jects, for days together, in the phrases of the great 
dramatist. We read of Burke, notwithstanding his great 
fondness for ancient classical literature, that Shaks- 
peare ‘was his daily study ; that he read the essays of 
Bacon again and again ; and that: of all authors, Mil- 
ton commanded his highest reverence. It were easy to 
multiply instances demonstrating in what high esteem 
the greatest minds have held the richest of the spoken 
tongues. 

If but one hour a week were regularly to be set apart 
for the choicest of English, it is exciting to think what 
fields of literature might be traversed by youthful feet 
before the school-days should end ; how much might be 
treasured of the beauty and fragrance of the language. 

Such are some of the chief means, 4s it seems to me, 
by which our pupils must learn to wield English speech 
with ease and effect. Some George Washington Moon, 
if present, I doubt not may discover heart-rending ev- 
idences of depravity in my republican English. I can- 
not, however, wish him absent, for such as he do royal 
service to the mother tongue. And it is some satisfac- 
tion to believe that even the President’s English could 
not be much worse than the Queen’s, as exhibited by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. But we have not been 
considering whai #s good English ; rather how to get a/ 
good English. I am quite content, with Horace, in his 
Poetic Art, to sharpen mayhapt he wits of others, my- 
self incapable of cutting. 

The ability to wield good English is a power worth 
striving for. Said Daniel Webster: “I early felt the 
importance of expression to thought. I have re-written 
sentence after sentence, and pondered long on each al- 
teration. For, depend upon it, it is with our thoughts 
as with our persons: their intrinsic value is mostly un- 
dervalued, unless outwardly expressed in an attractive 
garb.” 

It is, of course, also true that in the sow/ resides all 
real greatness, truth, and power; that “genius begins 
where rules end.” So that a keen thinker not more wit- 
tily than wisely says of language: “ It is not a musical 
instrument, into which if a fool breathes it will make 
melody.” 


Points in Grammar. 


The question was raised in the last State Teachers’ 
Association, held at Worcester, as to the amount of 
Technical Grammar that shouldbe taught in our schools. 
I wish to consider this matter, and hope that what I have 
to say may call out some farther discussion on this 
subject. 

And first let us consider the negative form of this 
question. What part of Grammar, as now taught, 
should be entirely rejected? 

There is much more to be done than formerly, in our 
common schools. Years ago a common school educa- 
tion embraced simply Reading, Writing, Spelling, and 
Arithmetic. Then Grammar was added, then Geogra- 


phy, and then History ; and now, in many of our best. 


grammar schools, Music and Drawing, and Physiology 
are added. 

It is manifest, that when there are so many studies to 
be pursued, and all of them exceedingly desirable and 
valuable, only a comparatively small amount of time can 
be expended upon each. We need, then, to get in each 
department, the best results in the shortest possible time. 

Na; every good teacher complains of the great 
amount of useless lumber in a// our text-books in Eng- 
lish Grammar. This feeling has become almost univer- 
sal likewise with committees, and all having to do with 
our common schools, There has not been, I think, a 
teachers’ meeting for several years, in New England, at 
least in Massachusetts, where the matter of Grammar 
has been discussed, but this feeling has expressed itself, 
and with much emphasis. All are agreed that there is 
much worthless matter in all our methods in this branch 
of study. 
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whet chan to be rejected? Clearly we believe 
the following discussions : 

1. Everything pertaining to Orthography as such 
Let all this go into our spelling books, where it properly 
belongs. 

2, Everything pertaining to Prosody. Let all this go 
into our Khetorics, were ,it likewise properly belongs. 
There is no time for this in the grammar school, and 
should not be attempted except by pupils who have 
time to take up Rhetoric systematically. 

There remains, then, Etymology and Syntax. What 
shall be rejected in these? Certainly whatever is nos 
useful to the end proposed. The pupil’s time is too pre- 
cious now, in our common schools, to waste upon mere 
chaff. We desire only the real grain of Grammar. 
In the departments of Etymology then we would reject : 

1. Alldiscussions pertaining to the divisions of nouns. 
Grammarians tell us that nouns are divided into Proper 
and Common nouns ; that Common nouns are subdivi- 
ded into Abstract, Concrete, Participial, and Collective, 
and pages are given to the discussion of all these varie- 
ties of nouns. Now,towhatend? I answer to xo prac- 
jical end. Then rule this all out. 

Again, all discussions pertaining to the divisions of 
pronouns. 

Note—“ Pronouns may be divided into four classes, 
personal, relative, interrogative, and adjective. 

“Among personal pronouns we have compound per- 
sonal pronouns, and these are subdivided into the emphatic 
and the reflexive forms. 

“ Among re/atide pronouns we have the compound rel- 
ative, 

“ Adjective pronouns are divided into distributive, de 
monstrative, indefinite, reciprocal 


What is the use of all this? Wecan see only one di- 
vision which can be of any real service. It would be 
well to distinguish redatives, doubtless, in order to deter- 
mine the clauses that are named from them, viz., rela- 
tive clauses ; but beyond this, all these divisions and 
the lengthy discussions growing out of them are worth- 
less lumber. 

The same is true of all divisions of adjectives. 


“Adjectives are divided into two classes, descriptive 
and definitive. They are subdivided into common, proper, 
farticipial, compounds, numeral, pronominal / 

“Numeral adjectives are divided into cardinal, ordinal, 
multiplicative, indefinite / 

“Pronominal adjectives are divided into distributive, 
demonstrative, indefinite!” 


This will do. This is certainly fine enough to satisfy 
the most critical and enthusiastic distinction hunter. 
But let me ask the teacher, who is pressed for time on 
scores and hundreds of very valuable* things,—things 
indispensible for the pupils to know,—how much time 
he can afford to waste on these minute divisions, and 
the discussions necessarily growing out of them? For 
‘(must be remembered, that all this is not only to be 
memorized in the first instance, but it is to take up the 
me of no small part of every parsing lesson, and 
every subsequent lesson of any kind where adjectives are 
‘0 be considered, But more next week. OREAD. 


ON the eastern shore of the Isle of Wight, in the pic- 
turesque little village of Shanklin (visited by tourists 
from the attractions of its clime and cascade), is a very 
Pretty rustic fountain, ornamented with a metallic shield, 
on which is painted, at the top, an American eagle, and 
below, the American and English flags surrounding the 
following lines written by the poet Longfellow, at the 
request of the villagers, while he was on a visit to 
Shanklin, in the year 1868: 

“O, traveler, stay thy weary feet ; 
Drink of this fountain, pure and sweet ; 
It flows for rich and poor the same ; 

Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well beneath the hill, 


The cup of water in his name.” 


An Incident. 
“To cast into my teeth.” —Shakspeare. 
My friend, who speaks as Hazlitt wrote, 
And I, who study men of note, 
In earnest, argumentive talk, 
To twilight’s hour prolonged our walk. 
The poet’s passion, sculptor’s dream, 
Yes, beauteous woman, was our theme. 
He told of Helen, pale and fair, 
And I of Ada’s raven hair ; 
Of Kate, whose teeth, so radiant white, 
Glistened like dew in morning light— 
Though jet or gold, each chose the curls, 
We both paid homage to the pearls ; 
When suddenly before us stood 
Grace, in the form of maidenhood. 
We puzzled rules of etiquette 
When at the angle sharp we met ; 
I almost caught her in embrace : 
I could not choose but see her face. 
Oh! she was lovely as a day 
Of bearty in unclouded May. 
I looked a moment in the eyes 
That read my tribute and surprise, 
And, “ Pardon me, fair maid,” I said, 
. When laughingly she turned and fled. 
Alas, that smile ! which quick revealed 
All that the lips but now concealed ; 
Sharp points, unevenly disposed, 
On which those bright, red gates had closed. 
How must be mangled honeyed words 
Which pass across that bridge of swords ! 
Where is the unsophistic youth 
Would catch a Tartar with each tooth ? 
O Grace, thy feature, form, and limb 
May all attractive prove to him ; 
But not for me the buxom maid 
Whose smile is wantonly waylaid ! 
Its warders should be pure and good 
To guard its fixed or changing mood ; 
And when it gleams with radiance bright 
Let them reflect its rays of light ; 
For vain the ruby casket’s sheen 
Unless the pearls are set therein. °@ 


The Morality of Externals. 


In looking over the plans for a high-school building 
for the city of Providence, I have been forcibly struck 
with the difference between the “good old times” and 
these “ degenerate days,” in the matter of school archi- 
tecture. While all of them exhibit a careful attention 
to the details of highest utility, several of them show 
the possibilities of combining that utility with structures 
of exquisite beauty ; and, happily, as I understand, the 
most elegant is of the most expensive. 

Learning offered to the million in a structure of pa- 
latial proportions and elegance, is certainly an improve- 
ment on the good days of my boyhood, when a farmer 
would send his sons and daughters to school, through 
our bitter New England winters, ina house he would 
have indignantly rejected for the stabling of his horse. 
Twenty or thirty great boys and girls set grimly up on 
the hard side of a chestnut plank, with the rough edge 
of another for support, just across the “small of the 


‘| back,” while ventilation for their heels was secured 


through wide cracks in the floor, to match the yawning 
gaps in the walls, and about the windows,—was a spec- 
tacle I could wish this generation to know nothing about 
but in history. But, alas! I remember the hovel that 
stands in District No. ——; you know, my country 
friend, that district of the rich old Smitherkins and J. J. 
Jones, Jr.—nice people, slightly tinctured with miserly 
tendencies. There are seven bricks lost from the chim- 
ney, mostly scattered about on the roof, in the places of 
lost shingles. There are as many as twelve clapboards 
missing from the walls, but what of that? You can’t 
eat your cake and have it for to-morrow’s dinner ; those 
clapboards have gone up the truncated chimney, in the 
days of short kindlings ; besides, the Smitherkin heir 
has a jack-knife privilege that the rather stiff order of 


the Smitherkin mansion does not afford to his versatile 
genius ; and the repressed talent of that house has made 
good use of this hovel for,its exercise. Through mortar 
and lath and plank, the exploring enterprise of that fu- 
ture millionaire has excavated a tunnel, through which 
he can communicate with the outer world, with a peril- 
ous joy, whose chief charm is the peril. 

The little Jr. J. J. J.’s have, from time to time, man- 
aged to serrate the ragged edge of their plank desks 
with deeper und uglier corrugations, and to adorn the 
face of the bench with Egyptian hieroglyphics of the 
oldest barbaric form. I have no doubt Darwin would 
find, in these young renegades, the most absolute exam- 
ples of reversion to antique types, on record. I have 
seen, dug up from the earliest Coptic monuments, figures 
identical with some of those carven monstrosities, and 
I shall much marvel at the lack of ingenuity in the 
youth of old Babylon, if some Nimrod school-house is not 
yet exhumed, with walls constellated by chewed paper 
wads, whereby the practical astronomer can determine 
the very angle at which they were projected, and the 
vigor of the discharging force ; thus tracing and in a sense 
restoring to their respective benches the more daring and 
adventurous Nimrods, and determining by parallax of the 
lines of trajectory, the probable altitude of the average 
teacher’s head. There may not be much taught in these 
old-fashioned school-houses, but who knows how much 
may be learned from them, when they have been fairly 
fossilized for a few centuries? But so long as they are 
above ground, they can only serve, in a clumsy way, to 
demoralize the ingenuous youth of the rural districts. 
Order in the surroundings of a pupil tend to produce or- 
derly conduct. Rough, unclean, cheap furnishings and 
quarters invite slovenly habits and destructive manners, 
The boy’s jack-knife is the true protoplasm of some future 
gregarious rodent—where one has gnawed, a hundred 
more will gnaw in succession. The instinct of destruc- 


burrows in holes, and propagates itself in ever-enlarging 
cavities, from which a boy’s fingers catch it, just as nat- 
urally as they do other immoralities. If you have a gamin 
to rescue from his State prison candidacy, first put him 
through an heroic course of soap and water, then bestow 
on him the healing influence of a clean shirt and whole 
garments, and put him in an orderly house, where every 
elegance and comfortable contrivance repels abuse as 
readily as oiled feathers shed rain; and you may then 
hope to trip the little savage in him, and set up the little 
gentleman. F 

Even temporary contact with things beautiful and at- 
tractive will produce, in minds too familiar with coarse- 
ness and confusion, a taste for the better way, and a 
growing disrelish for the old fare. The rude boy.in the 
new school-house will at first feel his fingers crooking 
and itching in the old automatic way to cut and disfigure 
his bench, and woe for his chance of self-control if he 
find a gap that some daring transgressor has been able to 
hack with impunity. But the perfect finish of his sur- 
roundings will restrain him more than the teacher’s 
eye, and the eager nerves will take a less destructive 
turn, in a little while, when the vigor that must have sway 
will drop into the open channels of problem and spelling 
lesson, and hewits way among roots, square, cube, and 
philological. 
I suppose a man who knows he has a hole in his 
stocking, though in good society, will be easier tempted 
to do a mean thing than if he were conscious of recti- 
tude from toe to head ; and I am certain that a ragged 
boy is in serious danger of grave fracture in his morals, 
when boys in better condition make him too conscious 
of his defects. It is bad enough when necessary, but 
inexcusable when the cause is stinginess, and not the 
poverty of his guardian. Doubly inexcusable is the pit- 
tiful economy of a whole community, putting its entire 
school into ragged clothes, an embodied district out at 
the elbows and out at the heels, metaphorically speaking, 
by virtue (or vice) of an educational board, that will 


need patching up to reach the dignity of a respectable 


tion is like a certain cutaneous, microscopic insect ; it 
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goose-house. Young rowdies get a fresh prompter in 
every broken bench and flapping shingle, and discol- 
ored clapboard, and those who.are inclined to better 
things learn carelessness, and the wide-spread “slovenry” 
that disfigures so many homes, that could easily have 
been the very models of order and rustic beauty. 

I am, therefore, more than gratified in the mere ar- 
tistic demands of my nature ;I am morally pleased 
at the introduction of all chaste ornamentation in school 
structures, that make their very existence a lesson not 
less excellent than the best instructions that are dis- 


. pensed within them. 


An Early Friend. 


Whoever our first progenitors may have been, it is 
fortunate for us that our New England ancestors were 
not only pious, but educated men, who knew the value 
of schools and colleges in a free State such as they 
sought to found. 

Their ministers and magistrates were many of them 
graduates of the Universities of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford in England, and very learned men. The colonists 
of Massachusetts Bay gave early and substantial proof 
of their regard for sound learning, by making a grant of 
£400 in 1636, by their legislature, for the founding of a 
college. And this gift being soon after supplemented 
by the generous bequest of John Harvard, the college 
took his name. 

It is well known that at alater day President Increase 
Mather, and other friends of Harvard, took great 
interest in the establishment of a college in the Con- 
necticut Colony, and themselves solicited funds for the 
better endowment of Yale College, after its foundations 
had been laid. 

The Rev. Stephen Williams, D.D., the writer of the 
subjoined letter, was the first minister of Longmeadow. 
Mass., having been ordained October 17,1716. He was 
born May 14, 1693, graduated at Harvard in 1713, and 
died June 10, 1782, in the sixty-sixth year of his min- 
istry. He was ason of Rev. John Williams, D.D., first 
minister of Deerfield, Mass., who graduated at Harvard 
in 1683. 

When the town of Deerfield was attacked by the 
Indians on the night of February 28th, 1704, and thirty- 
eight of the inhabitants murdered, Stephen, his father, 
sister Eunice, and about one hundred others, were car- 
ried away as captive into Canada. He returned in 
November,*1705, but his sister Eunice refused to leave 
the Indians, and was afterward married to one of them, 
and became a Catholic. In 1745 he joined the expe- 
dition to Louisburg, as chaplain under the famous Sir Wm. 
Pepperell, and secured the lasting friendship of that 
hero, to whom this letter is addressed. His three sons, 
who were ministers, and are mentioned in the letter, 
were Stephen, Yale 1741, Warham, Yale 1745, and 
Nathan, Yale 1755. The original letter is yet extant, 
and is here given verbatim. It is interesting as reveal- 
ing the deep interest felt by the writer for the welfare 
of Yale College, and his solicitude for the success of 
this nursery of the church. 

~ In September, 1755, or just two years after the date of 
this letter, the Corporation chose the Rev. Naphtali 
Daggett, afterwards president of the college, their first 
professor of divinity. E. B. 
LONG-MEADOW IN SpRINGF’D, Sept. 22, 1753. 

Hon'd Sir :—Your condescension in takeing notice of 
my letters to you, emboldens me to continue to write to 
you. And I now inform you, that I last week attended 
the Commencement at New Haven. The College there 
appears to be under flourishing circumstances, under the 
presidentship of the Rev. Mr. Thos. Clap, a learned Gen- 
_ueman, diligent, and industrious in the discharge of the 

_ duties of his station, &c., and a Gentleman of piety, and 
a fast friend to the principles professed by the Fathers 
of this Country, &c.; the College has above an hundred 
students belonging to it. The Colony has done consid- 


Benefactors to it, besides Governour Ya/e, whose name 
it bears: but after all, it is at present destitute of a Pro- 
fessor of Divinity; and such an one seems to be much 
needed at this day, for great numbers of Hereticall 
Books are spread in this country of late, that may be 
likely to draw our youth from the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel, &c., and A Church of England missionary has very 
lately come to reside at New Haven, who is professedly 
an Arminian, &c. 

Hon’d Sir :—I need not use Arguments to convince 
you, who are so great a friend to the first principles of 
these churches, of what great service a professor of Di- 
vinity, of Good learning, and sound prineiples, might be 
to that Covege at this day—their stock is insufficient, at 
present, to support one, altho’ there have been some do- 
nations made to them for that end, &c. And now, 
Hon’d Sir, seeing you have an acquaintance with Gentle- 
men of estates, and character, friends to learning and 
religion in England, and have such credit with them, I 
request you will use your interest in. them to procure 
some Benefactions to that Seminary of learning, for the 
support of a Divinity professor, which may hopefully be 
for the benefit of religion and learning, in future Gener- 
ations. There are, doubtless, among the Good and 
wealthy men in England, some like the pious and boun- 
tiful Holl/s. And I am sure (to use the late ex- 
cellent Dr. Colman’s phrase) Jesus can form another 
humble o//is, with an heart /arge as the sand of the sea, 
and diffusive as the light. That pious, generous Gen- 
tleman, has doubtless a name given him by God better 
than of sons and daughters, for as Mr. Henry notes upon 
Isa: 56-5, A name for good things, with God, and good 
people, is a name better than that of sons and daugh- 
ters,—but, Hon’d Sir, I shall not pretend to add motives 
to persuade you to comply with my request ; your own 
generous and pious soul will take the Hints I have given, 
and make such improvements of them as to you may 
seem best. Your Honour will believe that I have no 
sinister end in thus showing my concern for the interest 
of religion and learning, and true Gospel principles in 
the seminary of learning in New Haven, where I have 
had two sons educated who are now serving Christ in 
the work of the gospel ministry, and my youngest son is 
now a member of that House, &c. 

Hon’d Sir: My humble prayer to God is, that all the 
blessings of providence and grace, may always attend 
you ; and that they may be multiplied to your honour- 
able and pious lady. From, Hon’d Sir, 

Your most humble, and most obedient servant, 
WILLIAMS, 


To a Christian Student. 


[From a teacher's letter to a young convert about returning to oeihs 

In your desires and efforts to live a true Christian 
life, God grant you abundant success. Two or three 
things I want tourge upon you. First, to be a Chris- 
tian, accepted of God, one must work. That is, what- 
ever it is duty to do or not to do, to say or not to say, 
to think or not to think, must be done, or abstained 
from, with all effort and in all conscientiousness. And 
this is one of the hardest possible of tasks; the man 
who accomplishes it is the perfect man. Especially 
will it be hard for you as a student and teacher. But, 


for us, I pray you do not falter in this respect. Do 
not make the fatal mistake that so many do, when, fear- 
ing that they shall fail, or bring dishonor upon the 
cause, they do nothing at all. Of course they fail. It 
is only work that wins, in Christian life as in any other. 

May I not ask you then, to come up here next term 
to work and pray with us? From long experience I 
know that you have no other true course. To let your 
lips be sealed as to the hope that is in you, to let your 
heart be all unwarmed for the salvation of others, is to 
chill your own soul to utter death. There are anxious 
ones among our students. There are other souls to 


erable for the College, and God has raised up several 


save. Shall we not surround ourselves, and them with 


such an atmosphere of prayer and love as shall win 
them? Oh, come up to work for Jesus. Do your part 
manfully and faithfully, and leave the rest to the Mas- 
ter. In his own good time, such blessings will come 
down upon you as you never dreamed of. 

Another thing. Do not rely too much upon yourself, 
or upon your Christian friends. The more we live, 
the more we learn to distrust human ignorance and 
weakness. Do not learn the stereotyped phrases and 
forms of the prayer meetings and think you have got 
religion. Go to your Bible in earnest, careful, daily 
study, and to your God in frequent, humble prayer. 
There is no other true source of aid, no other possible 
way of success. We who are Christians, are full of 
mistakes ; it is not safe to learn of us, nor pattern after 
our example. Nor is it safe to follow One’s own judg- 
ment, as ten-thousand wrecks will show. Reason, 
think, observe, as you will, but always with God and 
the Bible. 

Finally as you value your own salvation, do not allow 
other duties, however important they may seem, to usurp 
the place of this first duty to God and your own soul. 
Begin every day with solemn prayer. No matter what 
other important lessons there may be, let the first fresh 
hour of the day be given to the careful study of the 
Word of God. Thus fortified you are ready for study. 


And all through the day, in the thousand little questions - 


and temptations that must be met, do not decide lightly. 
Let neither inclination nor animal spirits lure you into 
indulgences that oftentimes may be baneful. De- 
cide such things, even small things, in the eye of con- 
science and of God. If there is doubt, let your higher 
nature always, and not your lower, have the case. In 
a word, in a/ these little daily affairs live upto the 
highest instincts of your nature, stimulated and eleva- 
ted by constant prayer and study of the Bible, and the 
ever present idea of responsibility to your fellows and 
your God. 

Do you say all this is toohard? Well, you are wrong, 
in the first flush of ambitious manhood. To what are 
you aiming? ‘To the “well-enough,” to do “ about 
right,” to ‘‘do as well as you can and enjoy yourself?” 
Then go down! There is no use in your trying. The 
young man to-day who has no higher soul than that, is 
marked as one of the poor aimless crowd—there is little 
hope for him. Unless a miracle of grace comes down 
upon him, he isdoomed. But for him who in the strong, 
noble impulse of his young life, aspires to true man- 
hood, and a// of manhood, there is but one course to 
pursue—the one so briefly indicated above. 


Ventilation of School-houses. 


[As the subject of sthool-house ventilation is receiving so much 
attention at the present time throughout the country, we present to 
our readers portions of a report made to the School Committee of 
the City of Providence, by the Rev. E. M. Stone, one of the most 
earnest and intelligent educators*of that city. The plan referred 
to has proved of great practical value, wherever it has been adopted. 
—Epiror.] 

An almost reckless disregard of the laws of health is 
one of the characteristics of our times. The free use 
of an element vital to its preservation—pure air—is 
evetywhere neglected. ‘ihe common methods of heat- 
ing and ventilating private dwellings and public build- 


my dear friend, in the name of Him who did all things lings need further improvement to insure freedom from 


mephitic gases. The necessity for a full supply of pure 
air, and for its free circulation, as conditions of health, 
will be made clear when its physiological functions are 
understood. 

“ Air accomplishes two things,—it is the vehicle by 
means of which a large portion of the waste, dead, poi- 
sonous matter which is constantly generated in the sys- 
tem and thrown off by the lungs and skin, is carried 
away from it, and it brings to the system oxygen, a sub- 


stance without which no life can exist for a moment.” — 


In regard to the first point, it is only necessary to state 
that the ability of the air to carry away from the body 
its poisonous emanations is in exact proportion to the 
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purity of the air. In order that the air be pure, it 
must be continually changed, otherwise a person is en- 
veloped in a constantly thickening cloud of “ his dead 
self,” and breathes himself over and over again ; under 
which circumstances it may truly be said that “a man’s 
worst enemy is his own breath.” 

This statement has a direct bearing upon the subject 
placed in the hands of your committee for their careful 
examination, viz: the experiment now making in two 
rooms of the East street Primary and Intermediate school 
building, to improve the quality of the air breathed 
daily by the pupils. This duty has been performed, 
and the results of the examination there, as well as a 
knowledge of the condition of other school-houses 
in the city, authorize calling attention to prevalent 
defects in ventilation. With few exceptions, the ven- 
tilating arrangements provided for our school-houses 
are inadequate. This is especially the case, not only 
with the high school, but with nearly all the old primary 
and intermediate school-houses. The deficiency here 
stated is easily accounted for. When those buildings 
were erected, the subject of ventilation had not attracted 
much attention, and any provision other than that then 
made, was deemed unnecessary. 

What the laws of health demand will be readily com- 
prehended, when it is remembered that the quantity of 
pure air necessary to each pupil for healthy respiration, 
is, according to Drs. Arnold, Tredgold, and other stand- 
ard authorities, four cubic feet per minute, or 240 cubic 
feet per hour. A school of fifty pupils would therefore 
require 200 cubic feet per minute, or 12,000 cubic feet 
per hour. The decisions of Arnold and Tredgold are, 
probably, for persons in perfect health, and whose hab- 
its are cleanly, For children or adults untidy in their 
persons, and whose clothing is saturated with foul odors, 
not less than from ten to eighteen cubic feet to each, 
per minute, may be needed. 

As this quantity of air must be introduced into the 
room from without, the same quantity of vitiated air 
must be expelled. As the school buildings under con- 
sideration are constructed, the air can obtain ingress 
and egress only through open windows, creating a cold 
current upon the heads and necks of pupils, a process 
dangerous to health, and therefore to be avoided. On 
this point, Dr. Angus Smith has correctly said, “ though 
foul air is a slow poison, we must not forget that a d/ast 
of cold air may slay like-a sword.” 

To obviate these acknowledged evils, Rev. Daniel 
Leach, the Superintendent of Public Schools in this 
cily, suggested a plan devised by himself several years 
ago, capable of being applied to any of our school 
buildings where needed, at small cost. As an experi- 
ment it was applied to two rooms, already referred to, in 
the East street school-house. The plan embraces four 
openings of suitable length and width, two on each 
side of the room and opposite each other ; the upper 
openings being about one foot below the ceiling, 
and the lower ones near the floor. Into each of these 
openings is inserted a frame of slats, placed at a 
Very acute angle—the upper ones forcing the inflowing 
current directly against the ceiling, causing its rapid dif- 
fusion through the upper atmosphere of the room, without 
detriment to the comfort of the pupils. This fact has 
been satisfactorily determined by very accurate chem- 
ical tests. These slats should be about three-eighths 
of an inch thick, and less than half an inch apart. 

These openings are covered with slides moved at 
will, and held in place by weights suspended over pul- 
leys. The slides enable the teacher to regulate the in- 
flow of pure air, so as to preserve uniformity in quantity, 
whatever may be the force of the wind. The lower 
openings are used only for expelling the noxious air 
which at times forms a stratum near the floor. But one 
of the openings is used at a time, and that opposite the 
direction of the wind. 

This description is enough to give a general idea of 
the plan of ventilation which has been on trial since last 


June. The important question is, How does it work ?' 


According to the testimony of the teachers, it has been 
entirely successful. The principal of the Intermediate 
rooms says the use of open windows for ventilation has 
been entirely superseded, and that she has enjoyed more 
comfort and better health since this experiment has 
been going on, than she has known in all the previous 
years of her teaching in that building, and that the effect 
upon her pupils has been to improve their health, and 
to quicken them in their studies. The rooms have been 
as comfortable in temperature as in any previous winter, 
with no additional expensé for fuel, except on one or 
two of the coldest days, when an extra half-hod full of 
coal was required. 

In addition to the official visit made by the committee 
for the purpose of examining this plan of ventilation, 
the writer of this report made seven subsequent visits, in 
as many different conditions of the atmosphere, and 
found the results uniform, In each instance the air was 
free from perceptible taint. The sixth visit was made 
when the school had been in session two hours. On 
entering the rooms no impurity in the air could be de- 
tected, and though the day was cold and windy, ther- 
mometers hanging in différent localities indicated 68°, 
70°, and 72°. At a subsequent visit, the following re- 
sults were obtained: In Miss A.’s room four thermome- 
ters were used. The temperature ranged from 69° to 
72°, the former being the temperature at the floor as 
taken in four different places. 

In Miss D.’s room,‘on the ground floor, the highest 
point indicated by the mercury was 73°, and the lowest 
673¢°, this latter test being made by placing the ther- 
mometer on the floor at the side of the closed opening 
on the north side of the house, the wind then being 
from the north. At this time the out-door temperature 
was 45°. The contrast between these rooms and the 
adjacent ones, after the windows (the only effective 
means of ventilation), had been closed twenty minutes, 
was extreme, 

Gentlemen interested in the subject of ventilation 
who have visited the East street school, have borne 
testimony to the purity of the air in the rooms occupied 
by Miss A. and Miss D., and to the wide-awake appear- 
ance of the children ; and they have been equally em- 
phatic in stating the foul condition of the air in the 
other rooms, and its unmistakable effects upon the 
children, even though the windows were lowered more 
than it was safe to have them. 

There is no subject of greater importance in its re- 
lations to the rising generation or connected with 
education, than this now under consideration, and 
there is no place where searching reform and 
practical application of the subject are more need- 
ed than in school houses. Whatever system of 
ventilation may be adopted in school buildings yet to 
be erected, it is very clear that the plan in operation in 
East street is a practical and practicable one, for the 
houses now needing reform, and commends itself to ap- 
proval on the score of economy. The only objection 
that has been heard to this mode is that it will enhance 
the expense of warming the rooms. But this may be 
said of any system of ventilation possessing value, and 
on that ground of objection we should ignore improve- 
ment, and go on in the future as in the past. In this 
instance, however, the objection is not valid. A careful 
examination shows that the method which this plan pro- 
poses of warming the cold air as it passes into the room 
by mingling it with the heated air near the ceiling, is the 
most economical that can be adopted. But admit it to 
be true that perfect ventilation costs more than no ven- 
tilation at all: what then? Is the health and comfort 
of pupils to be put in competition with the price of a 
small additional allowance of coal? Surely not. It is 
too late in the nineteenth century to advocate keeping 
school-houses close and unventilated on the ground of 
economy. Indeed, it may be said, in the words of an- 
other: ‘No State or town can afford to allow its school 


— 


showy exteriors and lofty halls, and more ready to spend 
on thorough ventilation. Nay, we shall insist on the 
latter at whatever price.” : 

The best method of ventilation has long engaged the 
attention of scientific men. For dwelling houses, of- 
fices, and schoolrooms of moderate dimensions, the old- 
fashioned fire-place is doubtless preferable ; but that, 
for the most part, has passed away. The increasing 
scarcity and high cost of wood, especially in New Eng- 


|land, and the greater economy of coal for fuel, together 


with the almost universal use of grates, stoves, and fur- 
naces, forbid the hope that the fire-place will, to any ex- 
tent, be restored. But in banishing this relic of earlier 
days, so far as dwelling houses, counting-rooms, or of- 
fices are concerned, no satisfactory equivalent has been 
provided. Indeed, in a majority of houses, as well as 
in counting-rooms and offices, no provision whatever has 
been made for ventilation; and hence, by the escape of 
coal-gas during the day, and of unconsumed illumina- 
ating gas in the evening, the air of the room becomes 
charged with an element injurious to health, and not un- 
frequently fatal in its effects. Much of vertigo and 
lung disease may be attributed to this cause alone. 

The success of any method of ventilation must depend 
largely upon the location and surroundings of the build- 
ing. The best system will often require modification. 
An arrangement that succeeds admirably when applied 
to a building having free sweep for the wind on every 
side, may prove a failure when applied to a building 
closely hemmed in. A plan that will work with entire 
Satisfaction in a school-room occupied by twenty-five or 
thirty pupils, will be totally inadequate to the needs of 
a room of the same size, containing fifty or sixty. So 
that in the application of a principle upon which a sys- 
tem of ventilation is based, a common sense regard 
must be had to these and other considerations. And 
then, to ensure the results sought in the schoolroom, the 
charge of the ventilating apparatus must be under the 
constant surveillance of a responsible person, who will 
regulate the opening and closing of registers, valves, or 
slides, from hour to hour, and perhaps more frequently, 
according to the changes of the atmosphere and the 
force of the wind, Without such supervision, the de- 
sired end will not be attained. 

it is not proposed in this place to discuss the com- 
parative merits of the many different methods of ven- 
tilation. It is sufficient to say that whatever theories 
on that subject may be entertained, two facts in regard 
to the system applied to the two rooms in the East street 
school house are indisputable; first, that an atmos- 
phere has been obtained in those rooms free from per- 
ceptible taint ; and second, that this has been accom- 
plished without detriment to the comfort or health of 
teachers or pupils. While the admission of air from 
without by the old method of lowering the upper sashes 
of windows is now condemned by the best authorities, 
as exposing pupils to sickness from sudden colds, the 
process already described shuns this danger. It is not 
affirmed that no better system has been nor can be in- 
vented, but if any method producing more perfect re- 
sults exists, an acquaintance with it remains to be made. 


PresiDENT Eviot of Harvard; says of compulsory 
physical exercises in schools :—“ They should form a 
part of the programme of every school for boys, and 
should be insisted upon just as regularly as Latin and 
mathematics, from the time a boy is ten years old until 
he is sixteen or seventeen. Most American schools 
entirely neglect this very important part of their proper 
function. Many young men, therefore, come to the 
university with undeveloped muscles, a bad carriage, 
and an impaired digestion, without skill in out-of-door 
games, and unable to ride, row, swim, or shoot. It is 
important the university should give opportunity for a 
variety of physical exercises: because this student pre- 
fers one form and that another, and an exercise which . 


children to be slowly poisoned by breathing foul air. If js enjoyed will be tem times as useful as one which is re- 
we are wise, we shall be less lavish of expenditure on pulsive,” ; 
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Tue Committee on Education in the Maine Senate 
voted to report the bill to enable towns to abolish the 
district system ; the bill for compulsory education, com- 
pelling scholars between 7 and 14 years to attend school 
a certain specified time ; and adversely on State uni- 
formity of text-books. 


Opposition to High Schools. 


We have in our land enlightened communities that 
are, in school matters, both marked and governed by 
the most ignorant knowledge that can be conceived. 
Think of a city of twenty thousand inhabitants—and 
we know one such—where they know enough to sup- 
port a system of graded schools, albeit a very defec- 
tive one. and yet their High School is subjected, not 
only to a destructive economy, but also to a positive 
hostility. Could there be a more distinguished exam- 
ple of educational fatuity ? 

And what are the reasons alleged, and by even the 
more enlightened citizens, in justification of this course ? 

It costs so much more to educate pupils in the High 
School than it does in those of the lower grade. But 
can not practical business men see that this is a_neces- 
sity, one existing in the very nature of things? The 
more select and complete the work to be done, the 
higher must be the qualifications of the workmen ; the 
more advanced and perfect must be the tools or appli- 
ances with which the work must be done ; and the more 
it must cost to secure both. In building a common 
stone wall, the common workman may suffice, and for 
the fitting and handling of his materials his hands and 
his stone hammer may be all that is needed. But is 
this all that is requisite in the construction of a noble 
edifice ? are no better tools needed here for the forming 
of the floor ; for cutting and fitting the stones in walls 
and buttresses, in columns and arches ; no more expen- 
sive machinery for hoisting the materials for the loftier 
courses in the masonry? Does not every foot of rise 
necessarily increase proportionally the expense for both 
skill and power? It is exactly so with higher courses of 
study, and with higher schools for the prosecution of 
those courses of study. Just as there is a graduated 
size from the Primary School through all the Interme- 
diate grades up to the University, the cost per capita 


_|must increase. There are, in regular ratio, fewer to be 


educated, and greater necessary out-goes for the work 
of educating them. The objection then, if valid in the 
case of the High School, is conclusive against every 
other, except the Primary School. If it hoids good 
against our third story, it is proportionally antagonistic 


selves with a simple Jasement, Verily, we have to be- 
take ourselves at once to mere underground rooms. 

Again, it is perhaps well enough to give the masses a 
common elementary education ; but it is unjust to re- 
quire the property-holders to give them this High 
School culture: if they want it let them pay for it them- 
selves. This looks very fair on the surface. Yet a 
half-dozen grave considerations hasten to show its utter 
fallacy. Under the frightfully increased expense of 
higher education, the adoption of this rule will not 
only cut off the many from a simple High School edu- 
cation, but also from a collegiate and professional train- 
ing. It is the former only which puts them in a position 
to provide themselves with the latter. But do we pro. 
pose to carry on our experiment of self government 
without the largest possible replenishing of the ranks of 
the liberally educated? No, but let that be done by 
the richer classes who can educate themselves. Yes, 
but in what proportion do the educated sons of rich men 
possess the intellectual or moral muscle needed for our 
leading public positions? or how long will the masses 
tolerate the exclusive hold of the aristocracy upon those 
positions? Aside from this, where, but from our High 
Schools, are we to obtain men decently educated for 
even the common offices in the gift of the people? 
The fact is, our only hope of deliverance from the com 
mon curse of incompetent officials lies in the increased 
commonness of this very High School education. If 
the rich wish to put capital finally into the hands of 
brute labor, and themselves at the mercy of a commun- 
istic mob, let them put down the higher schools. 


But how about the systems of dower schools them. 
selves? Is it politic or just to fasten upon the State 
such lower-grade systems, and then deny them the only 
element of making their success possible? How are we 
to make the lower schools thoroughly effective without 
the incitement, the stimulus, afforded by the High 
Schools as their natural terminus and head? For both 
teachers and pupils it is the chance to rise from the 
lower grade to the higher, which most touches and in- 
spires the ambition. A lower-grade system, without its 
High School head, is simply a mass of intellectual gang- 
lia, without a cerebro-spinal center. Its progress will 
be akin to the crazy flopping of “ a hen with her head 


cut off.” 
And, further, where, without the High School, are the 


lower schools to obtain competent teachers? The com- 
mon curse of the lower schools is the presence among 
them of so many teachers who have no higher education 
than they obtained from those schools themselves. 
How can the stream rise higher than its source? We 
marvel that sensible men do not see this. There is no 
surer way of making our expenditure for the lower 
schools a farce and a failure, than to withhold or subvert 
the High School. It is their intellectual feeder ; it is 
the only educational guaranty of their economic success, 
But why not let the Normal Schools supply the teach- 
ers? Can they do it without indefinite multiplication? 
Besides, what is the Normal School but an enlarged and 
centralized High School? Or what is a proper and 
complete High School but a smaller and more conven 
iently localized Normal School? And does not the 
argument against the High School hold with equal force 
against the Normal School? It is not less expensive to 
the State ; it not only gives a higher education, but also 
a more exclusive one. Besides this, the Normal School 


less often, through local beneficence, relieves the State 
or the community of a portion of the burden of expense. 
If we must then cut down the less, why not also the 
greater? They are all substantially bound up in the 


same category. 


to the second story; in short, we must content our-, 


In conclusion, then, we cannot but hold all this local 
hostility to High Schools, as singularly stupid and sui- 
cidal. It is hostility, pure and simple, to the best suc- 
cess of the lower schools, and to the best and more ef.- 
ficient education of the masses ; it is hostility to the best 
and most effective use of the people's money, and to the 


,most direct and successful representation of our pop- 


ular institutions. 


Vermont State Teachers’ Association. 
[Concluded from last week.) 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The first paper was by Mrs. Mary M. Ide, of St. Johns- 
bury, upon written examinations, ‘Their superior utility 
over oral examinations was very earnestly and con- 
vincingly argued. The former were the same for each 
student in the class, and hence fair and just to all; the 
latter unequal, and hence unjust. The latter often were 
so managed as to afford no sufficiently thorough test of 
the proficiency of the pupil; the former aimed at a 
uniform and fixed standard. The teacher, especially if 
young and inexperienced, was not infrequently put at a 
disadvantage at an oral examination ; with the other there 
was relief from embarrassment and annoyance of quizzi- 
calexaminers. But the point in this essay which elicited 
the most interest was the argument for the entire sepa- 
ration of the examination, the object of which was 
solely to test the advancement of the pupil,—from 
everything pertaining to the character of an exhibition. 
Exhibitions should be held, but as distinct exercises. 
We hope to see this paper printed in full. It is worthy 
of a larger audience than the association afforded, 

Following this, Hon. T. W. Bicknell, editor of the 
New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTion—formerly Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in Rhode Island— 
presented the claims of that paper. Several teachers 
from different parts of the State followed Mr. Bicknell, 
all warmly commending the enterprise and the issue of 
it in the establishing of one strong, well conducted, and 
amply sustained educational organ. No formal resolu- 
tions were adopted, but a good number of subscriptions 
were made on the spot, and it was evident that there is 
but one opinion in Vermont in regard to the need and 
the wisdom of this movement. 

Miss L. A. Reese, of Burlington, read a paper on the 
Oswego Normal school system. She identified it with 
the system of Pestalozzi in general, but did not bring 
out very fully the particular kind of training to which 
the pupils in the Oswego schools are subjected. There 
is a wide difference of opinion among teachers concern- 
ing two prominent featuers of the system of instruction 
and training pursued at that school ;—first, the entire 
disuse of text-books by the pupils, and secondly, the 
extreme to which, it is alleged, object-teaching is car- 
ried in the instruction of the young. Wehad hoped to 
hear either a defense, or a discriminating criticism, of 
the routine work in that school and the methods therein 
inculcated. 

Following, there was a paper by F. W. Graves M.D., 
of Concord, N. H., on Biometry, or, the conditions of 
longevity and the methods of determining the probabil- 
ities of long life in the case of particular individuals. 
It is quite impossible to give any abstract of this paper. 
It will soon, we trust, be published in full. 

The literary exercises of the afternoon closed with a 
discussion : Ought the course of classical and higher 
English study in our high schools and academies to 0c- 
cupy four years instead of three years as at present: ? 
Mr. Geo. A. Gates, of Morrisville, opened the question, 
and argued that as demands of the colleges, and of a 
more thorough preparation for business were increasing, 
more time was needed to meet those demands. Defi- 
ciencies rather than redundancies in education were 
made the themes of complaint among all classes. None 
thought there was a tendency among practical Ver- 
monters to over educate, neither had the golden mean 
been reached and just the desirable amount of mental 
equipment been determined. 
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On the other hand, Mr. J. S. Brown, of the Lyndon 
Seminary, while deprecating haste in education, yet 
thought that the work demanded might be crowded 
into less time than was generally assigned. Scholars, 
if fired with a purpose, could accomplish more than 
they were wont to do. 

At the business session which followed, officers were 
elected for the ensuing year :—President Edward Co- 
nant, Randolph. Vice Presidents, one from each coun- 
try, —from Caledonia county, Charles A. Bynker, of 
Peacham, Secretary, Thomas Martin, Bradford. Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Louis Pollens, Burlington ; Geo. A. 
Gates, Morrisville; Chas. E. Putney, St. Johnsbury. 
State Editor of WV. 2. Fournal of Education, H. T. 
Fuller. Member of advisory board of ourna/, Louis 
Pollens. 

Resolutions were reported and adopted, rendering 
thanks to the citizens of St. Johnsbury for their bounti- 
ful hospitality ; to the trustees of the academy for the 
use of the hall; to the railroads for courtesies of return 
checks, and to those, not members of the association, 
who had furnished papers for the occasion. The as- 
sociation voted to meet next year at Burlington. 


The evening session of Friday was opened by an ad- 
dress by J. S. Spaulding, LL.D., of Barre, who gave an 
interesting outline of the formation of the State Associa- 
tion. The pioneers in the enterprise were Mr. J. K. 
Colby, of St. Johnsbury, and Dr. Smith, the president 
of the University of Vermont. Preliminary meetings 
were held, first, in 1848 at Chelsea, to which New 
Hampshire teachers were also invited, and again at 
Montpelier, August, 1849. The organization was per- 
fected in 1850, and the first regular meeting with pro- 
gramme previously arranged was at Waterbury in 1851. 
From that time onward the association was largely in- 
strumental in every advance movement in educational 
affairs, It suggested the-project of a Board of Educa. 
tion, and has always maintained its annual meetings 
with a good degree of interest. Of the original mem- 
bers of the association, Dr. Spaulding is the only sur- 
vivor now resident in the State. 

Dr. J. H. Worcester, of Burlington, next addressed 
the association upon Zhe Moral Element in Education. 
The moral powers usually determine the use of the in- 
tellectual and moral powers, and whether the man shall 
bea blessing or a curse to the world. The schools 
at the presentday make intellectual culture altogether 
too prominent and engrossing. Good morals are essen- 
tial to any high degree of intelligence. The degraded 
and debased have no intellectual aspiration. Is the 
public school the place for morals? It must not neglect 
such culture. The church cannot reach all. Not all 
attend the Sunday School. Home training in this re- 
gard is deficient. 

Even for those who elsewhere have good moral train- 
ing, such training at school is not superfluous. The 
school must have some moral character ;—it depends on 
the teacher, the recess, the companionships. How shall 
this moral influence be secured? Manifestly not merely 
by good moral characier in the teacher. His intellectual 
abilities, his wisdomy his knowledge of human nature 
must be such as to command the respect of pupils. How 
shall the moral nature be understood ? First, by the knowl- 
edge of men physiologically. Secondly, by the consid- 
eration of his possibilities, and the interests of society 
and posterity. Six hundred and twenty-three paupers 
and criminals in New York descended from a single 
stock. Ah! who can measure the importance of these 
fructifying causes ? 

No parent has the wide-reaching knowledge of in- 
herited and social tendencies which the teacher pos- 


Sesses. Teachers should teach how certain infringe- 


ments of natural laws affect the intellect and the will. 

Men come ‘to knowledge of some things too late. 
Men are Strong but not plastic; children and youth are 
Plastic but not strong. Most of the older pupils in our 
schools are neither too young nor too old to understand 
the laws of their own well-being. 


Yet knowledge is not enough. Socrates thought that 
for men to know, would be for them to be virtuous. This, 
alas! is by no means true. Still, vagueness of motive 
on many subjects lead to pernicious habits, where in- 
telligence would lead to the avoidance of them. The 
teacher must show pupils how to establish good habits 
and root out bad ones; must help him to the former 
and hinder him from the latter. He must enlist the 
pupil to act for himself, and act rightly: to be right as 
well as act rightly. 

What is the habit of right action? Right action is 
acting from the highest motive in the case. The teacher 
must impel to action from this highest motive. Judi- 
cious appeals to motives are effectual for securing good 
order. 

Fear of corporal punishment has in our schools given 
place to emulation. This is much relied on. But is 
this the highest motive? Certainly not the most vir- 
tuous. It may be used, but not too much, only guard- 
edly. The appeal to his sense of right, his conscience, 
the highest good of his fellows, the fear of God, are 
higher. Let the teacher himself be right. He cannot 
long seem to be otherwise than he is. . What occupation 
on earth demands greater skill, or a higher type of per- 
sonal character? Some men unconsciously carry with 
them an atmosphere of moral purity and power. Such 
an one was Mr. J. K. Colby, the former principal of St. 
Johnsbury Academy. May his mantle rest on his suc- 
cessors, and all who teach. 

The meeting of the association was not so largely 
attended as sometimes it has been, though the number 
of teachers present equalled their attendance at St. 
Albans last year. - 


New Publications. 


CLARENDON Press SERIES: Milton’s Areopagitica. 
Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A. 16mo. Macmillan & 
Co., Oxford, 1874. 

There are many who read Milton; there are still 
more who admire him without reading, gaining second- 
hand impressions of his works and praising him from a 
.sense of duty. Some there are who appreciate the full 
beauty of his sonorous music, and who read his poems 
from a genuine love of poetry. Others forget that they 
are poems, and regatd them in the light of a semi-reve- 
lation. We can trace the influence of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, and Bunyan’s Pilgrims’ Progress, upon much 
of modern theology. A better acquaintance with the 
authors reveals new beauties, and more clearly proves— 
if proof is necessary—that their works are imaginative. 

While there is, probably, an increasing number of 
readers of Milton's poetical works, few but scholars ap- 
proach his deeper essays in prose. These are marked 
with the same eloquence, and often with the same 
grandeur of conception. Milton was argumentative 
and disputative, and when he felt strongly his language 
was always energetic. The little volume before us con- 
tains his plea for “ unlicensed printing’—or what we 
call free press—and nothing better upon the subject has 
ever been written. In our day we cannot appreciate 
the power of Star Chambers and Inquisitions. The 
Index Expurgatorius in these days excites a smile ; it 
simply Calls the attention of readers to what might else 
have passed unnoticed. Thanks to him who was, per- 
haps, the first to raise his voice for free speech ! 

The volume is neatly printed and of convenient size. 
More than half its pages are occupied by interesting 
notes, and an introduction gives a full yet concise his- 
tory of the origin and execution of the work. Students 
of Milton will find it invaluable. 


A First Latin Reaper. By the Rev. T. J. Nunns, M. 
A., formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press ; 1874. 

An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. By John Barrow Allen, 
M.A., late scholar of new College, Oxford. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press ; 1874. . 

We are glad to see textbooks from across the water 


now and then in order that we may not what our Eng- 


lish cousins are doing, ard compare ourselves with 
them. In regard to the two pretty little books whose 
titles are given above, we hasten to assure our native 
book makers and publishers, that they need not fear 
that these exotics will displace the products of ourfown 
soil. The first is a small volume of about one*hundred 
pages—very elementary—aiming “ to lay the foundation 
of a boy’s classical studies, by teaching him the con- 
struction of a Simple Sentence,” the Relative, with all 
else that belongs to a Complex Sentence, being left for 
a Second Reader. No translation from English into 
Latin is provided for. 

The second is apparently a good elementary Gram- 
mar of nearly two hundred pages. “A special aim of 
the work” (which meets our hearty approval) “ has been 
to impart a practical acquaintance with Latin Syntax by 
means of classified examples, rathe: than a multitude 
of rules.” The rules of syntax are given by means of 
“ A Short Catechism of Latin Syntax.” Versus mem- 
oriales are used to a considerable extent, such as the 
following :— 

“ Feminines — do,—io0,—go, 
—is,—as,—aus, and -x, will show, 
—es, if no increase is needed, 

—s by Consonant preceded.”’ 


** Cadaver, and all plants in er, 
With iter, uber, verber, ver, 
To the Neuters we refer.” 


It may bé well to note that the only rules for pronun- 
ciation are those of the so-called Roman method, taken 
from the Syllabus of Latin pronunciation drawn up in 
1873,"at the request of Head Masters of Schools. 


Lee & SHEPARD publish “ The Reading Club,” and 
“ Handy Speaker,” being selections in prose and poetry. 
Serious, humorous, pathetic, patriotic, and dramatic, for 
readings and recitations. Edited by George M. Baker. 
No. 2; price 50 cents. The variety, freshness, and ex- 
cellance of these selection will commend the “ Reading 
Club ” to popular use in schools and reading circles. 


Opinions of Educators 
_ AS TO THE WORK AND MERITS OF OUR JOURNAL, 


I was much pleased to receive the first number of your—or, I 
should say, our new paper. It promises well. Give us a paper 
that shall be for teachers what the New York and Boston weeklies 
are for business men, and you will be sure of the support of Mas- 
sachusetts teachers.—O. B. MERRILL, 7zacher in the Newburyport 
High School. 

I received the first number of the New England Fournal of Ed- 
ucation, and was so much pleased with it that I herewith send $3, in 
return for which please send the above publication for the year 1875. 
—D. R. Pierce, Aennebunk, York Co., Me. 

I heartily approve the union of the New England journals ; they 
all had their good qualities, but united they can be more valuable 
than ever.—J. A. SHORES, Suffield, Conn, 


much pleased with it. Enclosed?you will please find my subscrip- 
tion for one year.—Jas. F. GooDELL, Unionville, Conn, 

A good number. I hope you will be able to continue tu utter as 
solid, well-written communications as these beginnings.—ARIEL 
ParisH, Supt. of Public Schools, New Haven, Conn. 

I have just examined number one of your paper, and I hereby 

greet it with the enclosed P. O. order, the subscription price for the 
year 1875.—JosepH WELTY, Supt. of Schools, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. 
As you will see, I have ordered a copy for each of our schools ; 
I do not think I can make a better application of a part of our an- 
nual “library appropriation.”—JoHN Day Fercuson, Stamford, 
Conn. 

The pl&ce of the Rhode Island Schoolmaster must be filled, and 
I think it will be, completely, by your new journal. We, ex- 
iled New Englanders, like to hear from the home of our infancy 
once in a while, besides liking to have our ideas stirred up.—Mat- 
TIE Case, Bloomfidd, N. F. 

I became a sudscriber for the Yournal of Education at the Wor- 
cester Convention, and paid one year’s subscription at that time. 
If your succeeding issues equal the first in pith and practicality, I 
shall consider my subscription as the most profitable venture I have 
ever made.—H, Jones, Prin. of Gram. School, Hopkinton, Mass, 
A copy of the first issue of the Vew England Journal of Educa- 
tion is received, I rejoice in its appearance, in its prospects, in its 
aims, and the large ability it displays.—J. L. Noyes, Supt. Minn, 
Inst. for Deaf and Dumb and Blind, Fairbault, Minn, 


I have received the first number of the new journal, and am | 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Edited by Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fall}River, Mass. 


All writers who have original articles, suited to our DEPARTMENT OF Dia- 
ae AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
elosing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in 
every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write to us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions, they 
would like our articles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory.) 


Backward and Forward.* 
A SPELLING EXERCISE. 


[Two scholars stand at the blackboard, one giving the questions, the other 
the answers; each, at the end of his couplet, writing the words given in cap- 
itals in perpendicular lines. Give the correct spelling at the close, thus: 
Flow,—Wolf,—Reed,—Deer, etc.] 

Q.—Why is a stream or river’s FLOW 
So frightful, when they backward go? 
A.—The fiow turned backward, you shall see 
A wild and carnal woLr will be. 
Q.—Why is a REED that, standing, grows 
Fleet-footed when it backward goes ? 
‘A.—The reed turned backward, by my hands, 
A swift young DEER before you stands. 
Q.—Why is the quiet sTaR, so bright, 
Turned backward mischievous by night ? 
A.—Because the star, turned back by me, 
Becomes some noisy RATS, you see, 


Q.—Why does a LIAR who backward goes 
Oft wet his feet and have long toes ? 
A.—To wet his feet he cannot fail, 
He walks the marsh, a long-toed RAIL. 


Both.—Now spell the words on either hand 


Backward and forward as they stand. 

M. S. 
* Similar exercises, using longer words, can be arranged with geographical 
; names, if the teachers would like to have them. } 


The Hand. 


FOR DECLAMATION, 


As the soul of man, capable of grasping thought, so 
the hand of man, endowed with the power of grasping 
matter, raises him above the level of other animals. 
Even the anthropoid apes show no such dexterity and 
skill of muscular movement. Has not this hand, then, 
claim for consideration? By it have been accomplished 
innumerable mighty deeds ; in its movement are ex- 
pressed all shades of emotion, command, entreaty, and 
disdain. Look at it now, as I clench it in revengeful 
wrath ; again, as in supplication and terror, I raise it to 
avert the blow of a cruel master. Again, as I extend 
it to you in pledge of good will. 

Prof. Munroe says: “ Show me the fists made by 
twenty young ladies, and I will show you which of them 
are the best teachers.” Think, for a moment, of 
twenty girls, each making a fist! What varied forms 
are seen! One makes it in this way, with the thumb 
standing upright, as a challenge to her opponent to 
knock it off. Another closely packs the thumb under 
the protection of her finger inside the hand ; indicating 
a character too wary and fearful. Many close their 
hands so loosely that a finger touch would open them. 
Poor girls, if they attempt to keep a country school! 
Three, perhaps, of the twenty, will clench with a pur- 
pose, and in a form worthy of the old Grecian combat- 
ants. What a power of control is exhibited in these 
hands! Strong and purposeful, they indicate strong, 
purposeful characters. Now show me these fists, and I 
will select the best wives from these girls. I fear I 
should reverse Mr. Monroe’s process, however. That 
clenched, firm fist suggests a stormy prospect, unless 
less it can mould all to its will. 

What a show of historic hands rises before us as we 
dwell upon our theme! The mighty hand of Jupiter 
hurling the thunderbolts of wrath; Venus, holding in 
her beautiful hand the apple awarded her by Paris ; and 
the tender hands of the infant Hercules in the act of 
strangling the serpents. Again, how was Fortune repre- 
sented by the ancients? Asa woman, blindfold, with 


onefhand on the wheel of Fate, while with the other she 
deals out lots to men. With a motion of her hand she 
brings happiness or destruction. So the hand of the 
pilot at the wheel is the guiding power of the whole 
bark ; and as with a true-handed motion he secures 
safety, so with a false one he brings ruin on his living 
freight. 

All occupations leave their impress on the hand of 
the worker. In the lady-hand, used to nothing more 
harsh than the ivory keys of the piano, you find muscles 
of different development from that exhibited in the 
hand of the toiler at the loom. Inthe dissecting-room 
of one of the Massachusetts medical schools was re- 
cently examined the right hand of the subject of study. 
In this was found a peculiar muscular development. 
Opinion was immediately volunteered that the man had 
been a pickpocket! So, surely, “The evil that men do 
lives after them.” 

And now, in good will and farewell I hold out my hand 
to you all. May your hand and mine ever be raised to 
strike for the right, and to strike down the forces of 
wrong. May they never commit acts the impress of 
which would deface our hearts as well as our hands. 

Glorious is the human hand ; may ours be ever ready 
to aid the human brotherhood ; ever willing to grasp the 
weaker, the feebler, even the crime-stained hand that 
reaches up for help ; and, whatsoever our hand finds to 
do, for God or man, let us do it with our might. 


God’s School. 


RECITATION FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS, 


One by one as the days go by, 
To learn our lessons we bravely try ; 
For every hour some task is set ; 
Difficult, easy, short, or long, 
Whether we come to it weak or strong, 
Somehow or other it must be met. 


Graded well is this school of ours ; 

Each one’s duties within his powers. 

His task the thing that he needs to know ; 
Many a time does the page grow dim, 
Before tired eyes the hard words swim, 

And the hours go by, so slow, so slow ! 


Various ages the class-room share ; 
Flaxen ringlets, and thin, gray hair 
Both fall over the lesson books. | 

Often the little ones laugh in glee 

As beautiful words their bright eyes see, 
While the aged sigh with thoughtful looks. 


Skillful teachers assembled here, 
Toil unceasingly year by year ; 
Never mistake in their work was known. 
Only the scholars, weary, vexed, 
Idle, impatient, tried, perplexed, 
Suffer from errors all their own, 


The Spirit teaches the highest class ; 
Time takes all as they onward pass ; 
Joy is claimed by the happy few. 
While Experience, Care, and Pain 
Treasures of knowledge help us gain, 
And Memory hears the grand review. 


But patiently learning, day by day, 

We are waiting to hear the Master say 

That our school-days’ work on earth is done. 
And after this last, long term shall pass, 
To be transferred to his upper class, 


Where advanced work is begun. A. J. M. 


Kate’s French Lesson. 
FOR TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 


Teacher.—Kate, how shall I say, “ Come to me ?” 
Kate.—You'll bid me, Kate, venez ici. 
Teacher,—And, “ If you please,” how shall I say ? 
Kate.—Pleasantly thus, ma’am, S’i/ vous plait. 
Teacher.—How will you ask me, “ How do you do?” 
Kate.—V'l say, “ Comment vous portes-vous ? 
Teacher.—W hat if 1 pain or sickness had ? 
Kate,—Y ou'd tell me, Fe suss trds malade. 
Teacher.—\f very tired, what should I say ? 
Kate.—You'd sigh, Fe suis trds fatigué | 

| Teacher —How would you bid “ Good-night” to me ? 
Kate,—I'd kiss you thus, and say, Bonne nuit, 


How to Help Mother. 


RecirATion ror Four. Little girl; one somewhat older; little boy ; teacher. 


Little Girl.—Sometimes, when mamma’s busy, 
And has so much to do, 
I want to take right hold of things, 
And kelp her to get through, 


But, then, my hands are little, 
And only used to play, 

And so, I help to hinder, 
By getting in the way. 


For ma thinks when she’s bothered, 
Her mind all in a whirl, 

I help her most by keeping still, 
And being a good girl. 


Girl (a little older). es, mamma used to tell me so ; 
But now I’ve larger grown, 
She sets me several things to do,— 
Not always nice, ‘I own. 


Sometimes I do them pretty well, 
Sometimes in poorer style ; 

For I want to leaye the little things, 
And do something that’s worth while. 


Quite Small Boy.—When I would like to help mamma, 
And fix things up all straight, 
She thinks I’m most too little yet, 
And so I have to wait. 


I could do more than hang up hats, 
Or pick up a stray toy ; 

I don’t see how it Ae/ps her much, 
To just e @ good boy. 


Teacher.—To help mamma and please her most, 
Don’t strive to have your way, 
Don’t always seek what you like best, 
Love mamma, and odcy. 


Love’s little deeds ofttimes help most, 
And please more than things great ; 

’Tis good to know ‘‘ they also serve 
Who only stand and wait.” 


We grown-up children too oft wish 

To work in our own Way ; 
But the Heavenly Eather is best served 
, When we love Him and obey. 


School Anecdotes. 


“If any one is disposed to speculate on the ability of a 
child to philosophise, he may be helped by the follow- 
ing: “A little girl attending school in a New Hamp- 
shire town was allowed to depart on her way home be- 
fore the session was finished. Passing out of doors and 
finding the rain falling, the apparently discouraged juve- 
nile began to cry. The teacher enjoined her to stop 
her tears, especially as it wouldn’t help the matter. 
“ Why, yes it will,” responded the hopeful child. “The 
other day I tried it, crying hard, and the rain stopped 
right off.” - 

Another, which may be interesting to teachers of Nat- 
ural Science, suggesting, perhaps, that the infantile 
mind, like the baby body, must be “ taken up tenderly.” 
A little girl who had investigated to some extent the 
mysteries of the human body, through the aid of a 
school physiology, came home one day in much alarm. 
“ Have I such things in me?” she asked, referring to 
the illustrations of different parts of the organism. “ / 
shall die if I have.” ‘Truly, learning is fraught with 
troubles. } 

A school officer lately visited a school close upon the 
beginning of the term, and proceeded to “examine,” 
according to the implied statutes made and _provi- 
ded. Calling out a class in one of the common 
branches, he began to interrogate in respect to the fun- 
damentals of the subject. He proceeded on his way. 
through the class till he reached a bright youth about 
16 years of age, who said: “ I can’t answer ¢hem ques- 
tions ; I ain’t studied it any since last winter.” Ought 
he not to be excused for not knowing the first principles 
of what he studied “ last winter”? 


Be intensely interested in the lesson yourself, and you 
will interest scholars and gain their attention. 
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Scientific Department. - 


Edited by DAVID W. HOYT, Providence, R. I. 


‘The article in the last week's issue, entitled ‘‘ The Future of Chemistry,” should 
have been credited to the “‘ Popular Science Monthly.” The editor of this depart- 
ment did not see the proof, and therefore did not discover the gmission until after 


the whole edition was printed, 


Dana’s Geology. 


A Text-Book OF GEoLocy. Designed for Schools and 
Academies. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Second 
Edition ; illustrated by 4co wood-cuts; 358 pages. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., New York and 


Chicago. 

Dana is recognized as an authority in Geology and 
Mineralogy, so far, at least, as text-books for schools 
and colleges are concerned. The first edition of this 
book was published eleven years ago. Geology has 
made much progress within the last eleven years, espe- 
cially in North America ; and we are happy to learn that 
this favorite text-book is revised so as to correspond 
with the present condition of the science. Of course 
most of the matter in the new edition is familiar to 
those who are well acquainted with the old one ; yet the 
two books are so unlike that they cannot conveniently 
be used together, 

In the first half of the new book most of the cuts re- 
tain the old numbers ; but in the last part of the book 
all the numbers are changed. Several new illustrations 
have been added, such as those representing Eozoon 
Canadense, the spiders and insects of the Carbonifer- 
ous age, the remains of Mesozoic reptilian birds, the feet 
of species of the horse tribe in the Tertiary of North Amer- 
ica, the beautiful Glass Sponge ( Zupéectella speciosa) from 
deep water in the Indian Ocean, the engraving of the 
hairy elephant, on ivory, by early human hands during 
the Reindeer era of the European Stone age, the 
rounded prominences (roches moutonnées) resulting from 
glacial action in Colorado, the Dodo and Solitaire of 
Mauritius, the Beehive Geyser of the Yellowstone Park 
in the Rocky Mountains, and others. 

The progress of geology is well illustrated by the 
changes in the map of the United States. Some ad- 
vance has been made, even in New England, whose age 
is so difficult to determine. Vermont is no longer 
partly blank, but is wholly filled out with Silurian and 
Devonian strata, which extend into northwestern Mas- 
sachusetts. A strip of Devonian is laid down, which 
commences in Massachusetts, and runs up the Connec- 
ticut valley far into Maine. ‘The northern and eastern 
parts of Maine are laid down as mostly Silurian, and the 
British Provinces are more fully filled out. The Car- 
boniferous formation of Rhode Island is very properly 
made to run towards Mansfield and Boston, instead of 
towards Worcester, as in the first edition ; and in the 
text the area is reduced from 1,000 to 500 square miles. 
The Subcarboniferows is placed around the north and 
west of the Appalachian coal area, and surrounds that 
of Michigan. The Cincinnati Silurian area extends 
from Lake Erie almost to Tennessee, and various other 
changes have been made in the West. In the Atlantic 
Ocean a coast line marked “ 100 f.” has been added to 
the map. We suppose this means a depth of 100 fath- 
oms ; but we should not be greatly surprised to hear 
some of our pupils call it 100 feet. 

Some changes have been made in the names of the 
times, ages, and American periods. “ Azoic” has been 
changed to “ Archean” ; and the propriety of this is ev- 
ident when we consider the admission that the lowest 
forms of life may have existed at that time. The Ar- 
chean marking has been changed in the map on 
Page 69, and yet the old marking is retained on pages 
67 and 71, The Silurian is the age of “ Invertebrates,” 
instead of “ Mollusks.” “Canadian” has been added 
between the “ Primordial ” and “ Trenton” periods, and 
“Hudson” has been dropped. “Oriskany” has been 
transferred from the Devonian to the Silurian age, thus 
bringing the first of land plants in the upper Silurian. 
This change makes the Oriskany equivalent to the up- 


per Ludlow beds, and our arrangement of rocks and 
fossils thus corresponds more-closely with that adopted 
in Great Britain. The “Lignitie” period of coal-bear- 
ing rocks in the Rocky Mountain region has been in- 
cluded under the Tertiary age. The term “ Post-ter- 
tiary,” used in the the first edition, has been changed to 
“ Quaternary, or Age of Man” ; and the earliest relics 
of man have been thrown back to the Champlain period, 
or perhaps to the Glacial, the earliest period of the Qua- 
ternary or Post-tertiary. This, the “ Stone age” of man, 
has been divided, in accordance with late European dis- 
coveries, into three eras; the “ Paleolithic,” the “ Rein- 
deer,” and the “Neolithic. The Cenozoic time” has 
been extended, so as to include the age of man, as well 
as of mammals. 

In the names of rocks, with the exception of granite, 
the termination s#e has been changed to ye. It is con- 
venient to distinguish the names of rocks from those of 
simple minerals ; but “syenyte,” “ oolyte,” and “ quartz- 
yte” have an odd look to one accustomed to the old 
spelling. The termination z/ has been retained in the 
names of minerals, such as calcite, dolomite, and lignite. 

The schedule of rocks, on pages 67 and 68, we re- 
gard as an important part of the book, especially for 
reviews, and with us it ig in constant use. We venture 
to suggest that in the new Text-book it should be made 
to correspond more closely with the description of the 
rocks, and with the new Manual. In the arrangement 
of the Primordial, Canadian, and the subdivisions of the 
Cretaceous, and in the spelling of “Oolite,” it has hardly 
“been changed throughout, so as to make it conform in| 
all respects to the new edition of the Manual.” It is 
true that page 67 is already longer than the others ; but 
a portion, or the whole, might be re-engraved, and the 
heavy ine dividing the Silurian and the Devonian 
might then be put in its proper place, and some other 
changes made. Any one who has had experience in 
such matters knows how difficult it is to make changes 
in a book, and yet have all the parts harmonize with 
each other. We are surprised, however, to find the 
University Press issuing a book with such a typograph- 
ical blunder as that on page 345. ‘Two stray lines have 
somehow been forced in there ; and we could not, at 
first, locate the ledge whence the bowlder was torn. 

Teachers will notice a few changes in the classifica- 
tion of animals and plants ; allusions to embryology, to 
progress in cephalization, to the discovery of chalk in 
Western Kansas, to the solidity of the center of the 
earth, to an Atlantic sea-border barrierin Paleozoic and 
Mesozoic times “ near or outside of the present coast- 
line,” to the progress of the horse tribe from the Oro- 
hippus with four toes to the modern horse ; a fuller dis- 
cussion of the origin of mineral oil, of the age of the 
Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountain ranges, of the 
mode of formation of mountain chains; and many 
other points which we cannot here enumerate. 

We have referred to many of these points not so 
much to show the changes in this Text book as to illus- 
trate the progress of Geology itself within the last fif- 
teen years. But change is most noticeable in regard to 
the theory of evolution. We suppose that Dr. Dana 
may be considered a fair type of the conservative scien- 
tific man of to-day. He formerly admitted evolution in 
the earth’s physical features, but not in the organic world. 
Most of the arguments against the “ development-hypoth- 
sis,” which are found in his first edition have disap- 
peared. “ Exterminations took place at several succes- 
sive times, and were followed by new creations,” has 
been toned down to this: “Species were disappearing 
and others took their places.” He still contends that, 
both in the earlier and later ages, there are “ some breaks 
that are most remarkable, whatever allowance be made 
for the imperfection of records” ; but he admits that 
“ some of the links between genera have been partially 
filled out by recent discoveries, as, for instance, that be- 
tween the modern Horse and the Tapir-like Mammals of 
the Eocene, and that between the Elephant and the 


Mastodon, etc.” He asserts that not the first link con- 


necting the man-apes with man has yet been found ; 
that “ geological discovery leaves Man a/one at the head 
of the system of life, far removed from his nearest allies 
among the brute races ;” and concludes the discussion 
as follows : 

“In view of the whole subject, the following appear 
to be the conclusions most likely to be sustained b 
further research : ‘ 


1. “ The evolution of the system of life went forward 
through the derivation of species from species, according 
to natural methods not yet clearly understood, and with 
few occasions for supernatural intervention. 

2. “The method of evolution admitted of abrupt 
transitions between species ; as has been argued from 
the abrupt transitions that occur in the development of 
animals that undergo metamorphosis, and the succes- 
sive stages in the growth of many others. 

3. “ External agencies or conditions, while capable of 
producing modifications of structure, have had no more 
power toward determining the directions of progress in 
the evolution, than they now have in determining the 
course of progress in development from a living germ. 

4. “For the development of Man, gifted with high 
reason and will, and thus made a power above Nature, 
there was required, as Wallace has urged, the special 
act of a Being above Nature, whose supreme will is not 
only the source of natural law, but the working force of 
Nature herself.” 

This is evolution ; but it is not Darwinianism, The 
truth is generally found somewhere between extreme 
views. 

There are less frequent references to the Mosaic rec- 
ord in the new Text-book ; but Prof. Dana does not lay 
that record aside as unworthy of notice. In his new 
Manual he discusses the “ Cosmogony of the Bible.” 
We quote the following sentences which stand in both 
editions of the Manual: “ The record of the Bible is, 
therefore, profoundly philosophical in the scheme of cre- 
ation which it presents. It is both true and divine.” 


R. Hor & Company’s TECHNICAL SCHOOL,—Messrs. 
R. Hoe & Co., of New York, the well-known manufac- 
turers of printing presses, have fitted up an apartment in 
their commodious new manufactory in Grand street, as 
a recitation room, supplied with all modern improve- 
ments, for the benefit of their apprentices. They are 
all, to the number of over one hundred, required to go 
through a course of study, embracing Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry, Reading, Writing, Drawing, 
Composition, the ten science primers, and Overman’s 
mechanics. ‘The various classes recite once a week. 
The lessons given are long, but the apprentices have 
ample time out of work hours for study and application. 
Everything is furnished gratuitously, the best of instruc- 
tion, text-books, and drawing materials ; and the annual 
outlay required is very trivial compared with the valuable 
results already attained. The benefits conferred upon 
the apprentices themselves, and upon the community, 
by a school of this sort, are inestimable. From the 
ranks of mechanics thus carefully educated, must come 
skilled workmen, inventors, and those who shall make 
new and valuable applications to the practical econo- 
mies of life or principles already known. The scholars 
in this school are earnest and enthusiastic in their 
studies. The neatness and skill evidenced in their 
copy-books, their mechanical drawings, and the working 
out of their mathematical problems, are equally gratify- 
ing to their teachers and their employers, 


Tue jaws of a fossil fish recently found in Kansas, 
are provided with three kinds of teeth: first, on the 
outer edge, a row of large, fine cutting teeth, partially 
resembling those of a shark ; next, some small, blunt 
teeth, placed irregularly ; and finally, a third set of 
small, sharp teeth, needle-like in shape, forming a 
pavement. When an antediluvian went out to angle, 
and got a bite from that kind of a fish, he must Have 
known it without delay. 
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Department for Written Examinations. 


Study and Class Work. 


The following card was prepared by the principal of 
the State Normal School, at Bridgewater, and is given 
‘to each of the students there to aid them in preparing 
and in doing their class-work. The suggestion that it 
might aid other students isthe occasion of its being of 
fered for publication. It assumes that lessons are to be 
assigned in topics, that those topics which require it are 
to be taught by the teacher when the lesson is given, that 
the pupils may know what to do, in what order, and how 
to do it. It further implies three forms of class-work 
for the pupil, namely: first, teaching the topics of the 
lesson to the class ; second, representing the topics of 
the lesson to the class, using such objects and illustra- 
tions as may be necessary ; and third, answering the 
questions of the teacher, to which is added criticism by 
both pupils and teacher. The statements are necessa- 
rily concise, and some things are only suggested by a 
single word. The card has been a valuable aid in this 
school, and may offer useful hints to others. The small 
figures attached are for convenience of reference in 
using the card. 

DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY AND CLASS WORK. 
PREPARATION OF LESSONS. 
tn ox of thought. Study every lesson with 


1. Study the eutiine of topics given to get the scope of the lesson. 
2. Study the topics in the order gi-en: 
(1) To get Anowledge of the subject, definite, and complete. 
(2) To arrange the ideas in the order of their dependence, 
(3) To get the right mode of communicating the ideas. 
1. Get ilustrations of the ideas, pertinent, plain, a suffi- 
cient number. 
2. Get an expression of the ideas, simple, correct, precise. 
3. Rehearse thetlesson. In outline, to fix order of topics. 
2Each topic just as you would teach or present it. 
CLASS WORK. 

TEACHING. , Illustrate. 2One thing at a time. the order 
of dependence. ,According to its importance. ;Economize time. 
6Ask definite questions. ;No leading question. sQuestion before 
name of pupil. Complete answers. repetition of answer 
of pupil. 1:No telling pupil what he already knows. ;2Indicate 
neatly the points, as made, on the blackboard. ;,Distinctly impress 
each point. ,Recapitulate. 1,;Require a complete, connected 
statement of points taught. Keep the attention of every pupil. 

PRESENTING. Illustrate. 2Present points distinctly. or- 
der. ,According to their importance. prompt. ¢6Indicate the 
points neatly on the board. ;Recapitulate. gLook at the class, 
and keep the attention of all. 

EXAMINING THE CLaAss. 1. Teaching. ;Pupil teaches one or 
more topics. Criticism, by class, by teacher. 2. Presenting. 
:Pupil presents one or more topics. Additions, by pupils, by 
teacher. ;Criticism, by class, by teacher. 3. Teacher questions 
class, to test their knowledge of the lesson. ,Questions definite, 
searching, contain no part of the answer, on all important points of 
lesson. 2Answers correct, complete. 3Test every pupil. 

ASSIGNING Lesson. ,In topics. In logical order. ;Teach 
topics which require it. ,Class note carefully topics and methods 
of teaching. Distinctly indicate how to prepare the lesson. 

LANGUAGE : of TEACHER, of CLass. ,Simple in the words and 
sentences. 2Precise. ,Accurate and complete statements. ,Cor- 
rect, in pronunciation, grammatical construction, and choice of 
words, 

Use oF THE Voice: by TeacneR, by Ciass. ,Cheerful, con- 
versational tones, 2Purity, ;Distinctness, ,Pitch. ;Force. 6Mod- 
ulations, 7Fluency. 

MANNER: of TEACHER, of CLASS. Qualities of good manner, 
cheerfulness, animation, self-possession, enthusiasm, decision. 

1. Position and bearing :—,Of teacher, 20f class. Control of 
class. ‘ 

2. Interest, animation, enthusiasm: Of teacher, 2of class. 

Criticism: by Ciass, by ;Good qualities. ,De- 
fects. In all the particulars of preparation and class work. 3A 
kind spirit in all criticism. ,Its object, improvement. Teacher 
point out cause of defects, 


Rev. Dr. J. O. Murray, professor elect to the chair 
of English Literature, has accepted this position in the 
college which has been tendered him. He is a grad- 
uate of Brown University, Rhode Island, and has been 
heretofore offered the like chair in his Alma Mater 
which is now offered him here. Dr. Murray is a man 


of exquisite culture, and just budding into life’s prime. | 


“STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 
State Epiror, Hon. WARREN JOHNSON, Augusta. 


GovERNOR DINGLEY, in a special message to the Legislature, 
gives expression to the following: “In my judgment the jattend- 
ance upon teachers’ institutes has been so small for the past few 
years, that the State is not justified in further continuing the ap- 
prgpriation of $4,000 for this purpose. I suggest that, instead of 
this, the State Superintendent visit each county, hold meetings of 
school committees, confer with friends of education, address the 
people at various points on educational topics, and by every means 
in his power endeavor to awaken new interest in our public schools. 
A small appropriation for expenses will be all that is necessary to 
carry out this plan.” 

Commenting on the above, the correspondent of the Bath Zimes 
writes as follows: “We conclude that the superintendent will 
pitch his tent on the outskirts of the county to be ‘ instituted,’ and 
cook his own meals, in case the appropriation is sufficient to pur- 
chase three poles and a dinner pot.” One hundred and eighty State 
prison convicts cost the State last year $25,000 for ¢heir work-shop 
to cure crime ; one thousand teachers in the same year cost the 
State $3,000 to prevent crime. Good! A found of cure is better 
than an ounce of prevention. Re-model your old adages. 


HALLOWELL.—The new Industrial School building at Hallowell 
was dedicated Wednesday, 27th ult., with appropriate exercises. 
Ex-Governor Perham presided, and gave an interesting historical 
address pertaining to the institution. Addresses were also made 
by Governor Dingley, Speaker Thomas, Hon. J. L. Stevens, 
Judges Kingsbury and Baker, Rev. Miss Haines, and others, A 
talented club furnished excellent music for the occasion, 

The board of managers elected Mrs. W, Currier, of New Sharon, 
as housekeeper, also lady visitors as follows: Mrs. J. E. Fernald, 
Portland; Mrs. G. K. Jewett, Bangor ; Mrs. Dr. Garcelon, Lewis- 
toh; Mrs. H. K. Baker, Miss Annie Page, Mrs. A. D. Knight, 
Mrs, S, F. Davenport, of Hallowell ; Mrs, S. Judd and Mrs. I, D. 
Sturgis, Augusta ; Mrs. N. C. A. Jenks, Bath; Mrs. Charles Dan- 
forth and Mrs. James A. White, Gardiner, 

The school is now open for the admission of pupils. The man- 
agers ask the public to contribute $1,000 more for the completion 
of furnishing of the home, 


Ex-GOvERNOR CoBURN has just made a donation of $500 to 
the Maine Agricultural College for the benefit of its library. This 
is the third donation of the same amount and for the same purpose 
which has been made by Governor Coburn, 


Tue Spring term of the Oxford Free High School will com- 
mence Tuesday, March 2, under theinstruction of J. D. Holt. Mr. 
Holt has taught in the county with considerable success, and we 
bespeak for him a pleasant and profitable term. 


GovuLp’s ACADEMY, Bethel, opens its Spring term on the 23d 
inst. D. O, S. Lowell, A.B., who has given such eminent satisfac- 
tion in that position, will continue as principal. Tuition and ex- 
penses are low, and no doubt the school will be patronized as it de- 
serves, 


WE learn that Dr. A. L. Hersey, of Oxford, lectured upen the 
subject of education at Buckfield, Wednesday, the 27th ult. 

Mr. BLAKE resigned his position as principal of the Gardiner 
High School last Friday, and Harry G, White takes his place, 


New Hampshire. 
State Epitor, Prof. J. E. VOSE, Francestown. 


Dover.—The Report of the School Committee for the year end- 
ing June, 1874, has lately been issued. Number of scholars en- 
rolled, 1,877; average attendance, 1,225, or 65 per cent.; expense 
of schools, $21,490, or $11.42 to each pupil. 

The schools are divided into thirteen grades, in three divisions : 
Primary, five grades; Grammar and High Schools, four grades 
each ; the ‘whole course occupying fifteen years. There are 10 
ungraded schools in the out-districts, 20 Primary schools, and 2 
Grammar schools with 8 teachers. Of the 50 teachers of these, but 
one was a male, though the Belknap Grammar is now in charge of 
Mr. Channing Folsom, president of the New Hampshire Teachers’ 
Association, 

The High School, which has a deservedly high reputation,numbers 
97 students, in charge of H. P. Warren, with four assistants. There 
were 30 admissions last year, and 11 graduates, 3 being from the 
college course. Whole number of graduates since the organization 
of the school in 1851, 155. 

The Report has able pleas for the appointment of a superinten- 
dent of schools, for better preparation for the higher grades, and 
for a Normal class in the High School. The statistics are meager, 
not even the number of pupiis in the different grades, nor the teach- 
ers’ salaries being given, Mr. Warren, of the High School, is un- 
derstood to pave the highest galary of any teacher in the State. 


NasHvua.—C. S, Averill, superintendent of schools, has been 


chosen treasurer of the Milford Bank. Mr. Averill is one of our 


ablest, most sensible educators. As superintendent of the Milford 
schools, fe made this, for several years, the banner town of the 
State ; they need his hand there again. His work in Nashua the 
past year has been equally satisfactory, and it is to be hoped that 
his new position will not remove him in any degree from the edu- 
cational ranks, 

When Mayor McKean was informed by Dr, Gray of the sickness 
among the children of Mt. Pleasant School, he was “ on the spot 
in 20 minutes,” and had the Board of Health there, anda two-years’ 
nuisance abated before night ! 


PoRTSMOUTH.—At a late meeting of the school committee it was 
ascertained that nearly 100 children there regularly attend school 
outside of their own districts. It was decided not to compel those 
pupils to sever their present relations, but for the future, in admis- 
sions and promotions, to adhere strictly to district lines. 


HOLLIs has probably sent more of her sons to college than any 
other country town in the State. That she is still up with the spirit 
of the times is shown by the fact that she has lately united two of 
her fourteen school districts into one Union District, and four into 
another, with a $10,000 school-house. 


SYLVESTER Brown, who for two or three years past has been 
working his way up in the schools of Manchester and vicinity, has 
lately been made master of the Lincoln street Grammar School in 
that city. 


Supt. G. H. JEenNEss, of .Rye, lately gave a lecture before the 
Portsmouth Educational Association, which is fully reported in the 
papers. Subject: Zhe World we Inhabit. Mr. Jenness has given 
much attention to physical geography for several years, and his ad- 
dress is not merely interesting, but instructive, fresh, and reliable. 


Massachusetts. 
Stare Epitor, Pror. B. F. TWEED, Charlestown. 


CHARLESTOWN District.—The convicts in the State prison 
were entertained on Monday evening, 25th ult., by twelve of the 
elder pupils in the English High, Latin, and Phillips Grammar 
schools, who gave a series of readings, declamations, and recita- 
tions. A Harvard College student also added to the entertain- 
ment. The Hon, E. H. Dunn, of the Governor’s council, and Mr, 
A. Kendall Tilden had charge of the affair. 


FRAMINGHAM —The semi-annual examination of the senior class 
of the State Normal School occurred on Thursday of last week. 
The morning session included a recitation in history, by the third 
class ; reading, by the second class ; gymnastics, conducted by Mary 
K. Webster ; singing, recitation in psychology, by the senior class ; 
lesson to children, by Lilla A. Hayward ; lesson in astronomy, by 
the first advanced class, The graduation exercises occurred in the 
afternoon, and included essays by Misses E, Adelaide Grames, 
Emma S. Browning, Clara E. Holt, and Mary K. Webster. 

Diplomas were awarded to Emma S. Browning, North Brook- 
field ; Rebecca Buchanan, Calais, Me.; Emma J. Forbush, Grafton ; 
E. Adelaide Grames, Chelsea, Vt.; Lilla A. Hayward, West Acton ; 
Etta M. Holbrook, Winchester ; Clara E. Holt, Pembroke, N. H.; 
Eliza A. Pollock, Whitinsville ; Alice A. Roberts, Berlin, Vt.; Mary 
P. Sanborn, Marlborough ; Isabel M. Simpson, Southborough ; 
Mary K. Webster, Westford, and Ida C, Whiting, Dover. 


BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL.—The graduating ex- 
ercises at the close of the 84th term of the State Normal School, 
at Bridgewater, took place at that institution on Tuesday, 26th ult. 
The hall was most appropriately decorated, and the attendance was 
large. The exercises of the morning consisted of an examination 
of the senior class in various studies, interspersed with singing and 
gymnastic exercises. In the afternoon, the advanced class of grad- 
uates were examined as to their proficiency as teachers, and the 
other exercises were music, essays, the report of the principal, Mr. 
Albert G. Boyden, addresses by Rev. Phillips Brooks, and others 
and the presentation of diplomas. The report of Mr. Boyden 
showed that during the past term the number of scholars was 154 
—33 males and 121 females. Of this number, 25 were in the grad- 
uating class—3 of them young men and 22 ladies—three of the 
latter being in the advanced class. During the past two terms the 
scholars numbered 200—43 males and 157 females. 

The following are the names of tha graduates : 

Advanced Class—Emma M. Cutter, of Jaffrey, N. H.; Edith 
Leonard, Bridgewater ; and Clara C. Prince, Chelsea. 

Senior Class— Charles F. Cole, of Wellfleet; Bradford W. 
Drake, Stoughton; George P. Rich, Charlton ; Eudora M. Allen, 
Berkley; Julia R. Burt, Berkley; Lucy E. Carruth, Petersham ; 
Fannie A. Comstock, Somerville; Aletta F, Dean, Mansfield ; 
Eliza L. Doull, New Bedford ; Julia M. Drew, Bridgewater ; Lucy 
E, Gassett, Bridgewater; Alice Gray, Stoughton ; Lillie A. Hicks, 
East Bridgewater; Mary M. Leonard, Bridgewater; Minnie T. 
Lewis, East Falmouth; Emma F, Manson, Scituate; Abbie L. 
Marble, Somerset ; Mary E. Peckham, Petersham; Ellen F. Re- 
gan, Attleborough Falls ; Mary A. Wadsworth, Bridgewater ; Ab- 
bie J. Wheeler, Fitchburg, apd Sophia A. Wilbur, Plympton. 

The next term of the school begins Februrary 23. 


WELLESLEY.—The new female college, built by H. F. Durant, 
has been given into charge of an able beard of trustees, among 
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them Dr. Porter of Yale College, Dr. Crosby of the University of 
New York, Dr. Stone of the Episcopal Theological School, Dr. 
Cummings of Wesleyan University, Dr. Warren of Boston Uni 
versity, Dr. Hackett of the Rochester Theological Seminary, and 
Dr. Phelps of Andover, The principal idea is securing the best 
mental training for the pupils, that their development may proceed 
under the most positive Christian influences. 


WILLIAMSTOWN.—The Williams College catalogae for 1874-5, 
just issued, shows a total of 160 students—z2 Seniors, 45 Juniors, 
4t Sophomores, and 52 Freshmen, In connection with the cata- 
logues, are sent out to the friends of the institution the admirable 
report of the present working condition and needs of the college, 
written by Rev. J. Clement French, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the ex- 
amining committee of the alumni, and read at the last Commence- 
ment, The report pays very just tribute to the work of the pres- 
ent administration and faculty. 

The old system of Wednesday afternoon rhetorical exercises has 
been abandoned, the students having general class-drills instead ; 
and the members of the two upper classes are to speak before the 
public in the chapel on two or three evenings of each term. 


RaNDOLPH. — Miss Helen L. Webster, assistant in Stetson 
High School, Randolph, Mass, has been elected head assistant in 
the Concord (N. H.) High School, and is to enter upon her duties 
there in March, She has taught for two and one half years with 
marked success, especially in Latin, and. fully deserves the promo- 
tion which she receives. Her place in Randolph has not been filled, 


New Beprorp.—Miss Lucretia N. Smith and Miss Mary E. 
Austin, both graduates of the Bridgewater Normal School, have 
been appointed to situations in the High School, Miss Smith by 
transfer from the Fifth street Grammar School. 


Worcester.—Miss Ella Foster, daughter of the well-known 
Stephen and Abby Foster, of Worcester, has been engaged to fill a 
high position in one of Cincinnati’s educational institutions, at a 
salary of $1200 per year. 


AnDovER.—According to its usual custom, the Theological Sem- 
inary observed Thursday of last week, as a day of special prayer 
for colleges. The exercises of the afternoon were of great inter- 
est. They consisted of reports from the various colleges of the 
land, an address by Rev. H. M. Parsons of Boston, and a sermon 
by Rev. Dr. Lorimer of Tremont Temple. 


Rhode _Island. 


State Epitor, Hon. T. B. STOCKWELL, Providence. 


ErraATA.—In the last number of the Journal, for “ Mrs, Lillian 
Ballou,” read “Mrs, Sullivan Ballou;” for “South Ward,” read 
“Tenth Ward;” for “ Mrs. H. F. Treadwell,” read “ Mrs, H. F. 
Tradewell.” In the future, we hope such mistakes will not be al- 
lowed to occur, 


PROVIDENCE.—The directors of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction have invited the American Institute of Instruction to 
hold its next annual meeting at Providence, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, July 7, 8, and 9, 1875. The educators of Rhode 
Island will give their friends a cordial reception, and we have no 
doubt but that the meeting will be one of great interest to the 
teachers and their friends in New England. Let there be a revival 
of zeal in this old and excellent organization. 


Stare NorMAL SCHOOL.—Principal Greenough, in his semi- 
annual report to the trustees at the late examination, says that the 
last term of this institution was one of the most successful the 
school has known, The number of pupils was 131, while that of 
the class entering at the beginning of the term was 52, the 
largest ever admitted. One marked feature in the school is the 
Presence of a large number of those who have already taught. 
Last term there were 14 such. Recognition is made of the fidelity 
with which the graduates of the school have kept their pledges in 
reference to teaching in the State, and of the presence among the 
pupils of a deep and controlling enthusiasm for their work. 

The committee appointed at the May session of the General As- 
sembly, to consider the work and needs of the Normal School, re- 
Ported, on the 27th, a resolution condemning the present building 
‘S not affording proper room for the work of the school, and rec- 
ommending the appointment of a joint special committee to ex- 
amine and select a site for a Normal School Building ; and the 
resolution was adopted ‘by both Ilouses and the committee ap- 
Pointed, 

An item of mews relative to our Normal School is to be 
found in the January issue of the Educational Reporter, We are 
informed that the said school is located at Bristol. As the school 
has not been in that town for the past eight years, the query natur- 
ally arises whether an agent of the house publishing the 2e- 
Porter has been in our State during that time. 


ALINCOLN.—The Primary Department of the Graded School at 
ae in this town, has secured the services as teacher of Miss 
attic J. Marble, one of the recent Normal graduates. 


Stella M, Alexander, another of the gradu- 
of the last class at the Normal School, takes the school in the 


Adamsville district in this town, 


Connecticut. 
Stats Eprror, ARIEL PARISH, A.M., New Haven. 


NEw Haven.—This city is specially favored, every winter, by a 
series of very valuable lectures given by the professors of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, They were designed originally for the 
benefit of mechanics, and the lecturers aimed chiefly to illustrate 
principles and show their application in the mechanic arts. So 
highly have they been appreciated that every available seat hgs 
been occupied each season by the workmen from our shops. 
Since the completion of the new Sheffield Hall, greater numbers 
have been accommodated, and few seats are vacant even in that 
spacious hall, Our citizens of all classes are eager to secure 
tickets. 

The ninth annual course of lectures will begin on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 1, and the course will comprise fourteen lectures. Professor 
Brewer will speak of “* Modern Glaciers,” in two lectures ; Profes- 
sor Whitney of “The Growth of Language,” in four lectures ; Pro- 
fessor Eaton, of “ Cotton ;” Professor Trowbridge, of the “Gulf 
Stream ;” Professor Verrill, of ** Ancient Glaciers ;” Professor 
Mixter of “Chemical Analysis ;” ex-President Woolsey, of “ The 
New Revision of the English Bible ;” Professor Walker, of “ The 
National Debt”; Professor Walker, of “ Watt and the Steam En- 
gine,” and Professor Lyman, of “ Magnetism.” 

School Census.—The enumeration of children, in New Haven, 
between the ages of 4 and 16 years, is just completed. The whole 
number in the city is found to be 12,912, which shows an increase 
of 188 over the previous year.® The increase a year ago was 460, 
above the number enumerated in January, 1873. 

The United States Minister, representing this country in Hayti, 
W. L, Mr. Bassett, has been making a brief visit among his friends 
in this city. He sailed a few days ago for his post of duty. Mr. 
Bassett was formerly a teacher of the school of colored pupils in 
the Whiting street school, and was very successful. He was after- 
wards called to take charge of the colored High School in Phila- 
adelphia, where he gained a high reputation as a teacher. 


BroaD Brook.—This little village, located in the town of East 
Windsor, is finely situated, having beautiful natural scenery. Not- 
withstanding its natural attractions there are drawbacks to its rapid 
growth, but one so great as the lack of interest in the subject of 
education. Some of the good people had for a long time felt that 
something must be done for this cause. After much effort they 
succeeded in consolidating the tw districts. A new school-house 
was propos:d. It was decided to erect one. Now they havea 
fine commodious school building. It was dedicated last October. 
Previous to this time the schools had been very much neglected, 
but now a much better sentiment seems to pervade the community. 
Mr. Nathan C, Billings, a graduate from the Connecticut Normal 
School, is principal. He is assisted by four ladies, one of whom, 
Mrs. Buck, is also a graduate from the same school. ‘There has 
been a very marked improvement in the schoo! during these few 
months. The future promises well. 


DANIELSONVILLE.—[The following, clipped from that very excel- 
lent paper the Windham County 7ranscript, shows that teachers 
and others in this vicinity interested in educational improvement, 
have set themselves to work in a very sensible manner to create an 
interest in the subject. What could be more practical or profitable 
than the exercises here described, Pity they cannot be more com- 
mon in every part of the State.—Za.] 

“The first meeting of the Killingly Educational Association 
since its organization was held at the High Schoo! room in this vil- 
lage, on Saturday afternoon of last week. There wasa full attend- 
ance, and the marked interest manifested by the school board, 
teachers, and friends of education was very gratifying, and is a 
hopeful omen for the future. The motto of the Association is 
‘ Gradatim,’ — ‘step by step,’ and judging by the spirit of those 
who have inaugurated this movement, not une of those steps will 
be backward. 

“ After the transaction of some preliminary business, the Asso- 
ciation proceeded to the work of the afternoon. The first subject 
on the programme was Arithmetic. But two topics were taken up. 
Mr. Cosmer A. Young illustrated his manner of teaching Numer- 
ation, which was very clearly set forth and explained. This was 
followed by a lively discussion on methods of teaching Adilition 
called forth by an exercise given by Mr. F. P. Young. 

“ Some valuable thoughts on Reading were presented in a well- 
prepared essay by Mr. Hopkins, principal of the East Douglas 
High School. The harrowing adventures of that sweet, pastoral 
maiden of our childhood’s memory, ‘Little Bopeep,’ as told in 
modern rhyme by the pen of Howell, formed the subject of a read- 
ing by Miss Clemons, ' 

“The paper read by Mr, T. W. Greenslitt, on Punctuation, was 
full of fine points, and deserving of more time than was allowed it 
by the pressure of other topics. Mr. Grcenslitt was therefore in 
vited to resume the subject at the next meeting. 

“An interesting and novel feature of the afternoon’s exercises 
was the lesson on Form, by Mrs, Potter, who conducted a class of 
children, averaging about seven years of age, in a very pleasing 
manner. 

“In Natural History, Miss Palmer showed what may be at- 
tempted with children in teaching them to compare and classify the 
results of their observation, and leading them to construct a brief 


outline of the animal kingdom. 


“ An instructive exercise in Map-drawing by Miss Bartlett closed 
the work of this very profitable session, and after some congratu- 


latory remarks by the president aud other members, the meeting 
eg to meet February 13, in the new school house at East 
illingly. 

“Teachers who can avail themseves of the advantages 
of the Association should not fail to do so. The benefits 
to be derived from the discussion and illustration of principles 
and methods of instruction should not be disregarded by any one 
who is engaged in the work 6f teaching. Intelligent criticism 
should be invited as a means of pruning away false ideas and in- 
grafting correct ones, and to no one is such criticism more valuable 
than to the earnest teacher,” Sec, 


New England Colleges. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

We are now in the middle of our four weeks winter vacation, so 
that one no longer sees crowds of young men going to and fro at 
the ringing of the college bell, and the bell nolonger rings. A few 
young men remain here, whose homes are in the far west or south, 
and are spending their time in reading books drawn from the col- 
lege library. A large majority of the faculty are away also, so that 
nearly all Hanover seems to be enjoying a season of repose. The 
Medical Department alone is in session, the Recitation term con- 
tinuing till June 23d. The Recitation term in the Medical De- 
partment at Dartmouth is comparatively a new feature, this 
being the third year, and it meets a need that has long been 
felt, It is under the direct supervision of Dr, C. P. Frost, 
who gives the students two recitations daily, The Medical build- 
ing has been lately repaired, and its Anatomical and Pathological 
Museums are well filled with specimens, to which the students 
have access, so that Dartmouth offers good facilities to one wishing 
a thorough foundation in the study of Medicine. 

Professor Hitchcock is now engaged in the work of the Geo- 
logical Survey of New Hampshire and Vermont. Twelve sur- 
veys have been carried across the two States, the elevation taken 
at different points, and the geological nature ascertained. These 
sections are represented in profile on maps extending across the 
Geological Museum ; the different strata of rock are shown by dif- 
ferent colors, and specimens of the rock are placed beneath, 
When it is complete, the museum will offer a fine opportunity for 
the practical study of the geology of the two States, 

This month has been one of the coldest we have ever known 
here, there having been but three mornings during the month that 
the the:mometer did not mark below zero, the lowest being 27°, 
and still we see no signs of the long-talked of “ January thaw.” 

The ninth annual dinner of the Association of the Alumni of 
Dartmouth College in Boston and vicinity, was served at the Re- 
vere House, Wednesday, January 27. There were present about 
75 graduates and friends of the college, and in the interchange of 
greetings, the discussion of an excellent dinner, and the post-pran- 
dial speeches, the occasion was highly enjoyed by all. ‘The speak- 
ers were : Hon. Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, of the class of 1844, 
who presided at the dinner; President Smith, Judge Brigham, 
of the class of 1842; Drs. John Lord and H, G. Parker, class of 
1844; Prof. E. R. Ruggles, of Hanover, Judge Woodman, of 
Dover, N. H., class of 1829. 26 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
College is as full as it usually is during the winter term ; thirteen 
members are teaching, four from each of the three upper classes 
and one Freshman. This speaks well for the financial condition 
of 
Excitement does not yet run as high in regard to pext year’s In- 
tercollegiate Literary Contest as in regard to the next Regatta ; 
but we hope that before the year ends some literary as well as mus- 
cular pugnacity will be evoked. 
Sunday afternoon service in the college chapel still continues, 
though but one member of the college faculty, beside the Presi- 
dent, assist in conducting them. Among the students the service 
is popular, and few would vote to exchange it for two trips per day 
to the Methodist church, What we need is a chaplain, whose duty 
shall be to conduct such services, and occupy the chair of Moral 
Philosophy and Hebrew, or some similar branches, 

A Senior created quite an excitement at one of the clubs, the 
other day, by asking if the gentlemen had heard that the faculty 
talked of establishing an Agricultural Department here imrhedi- 
ately} after a good deal of eager questioning it came out that he nor 
anybody else had ever heard of it. Imagine the disappointment. 
The term is progressing with the usual delightfnl monotony pe- 
culiar to winter terms. The only real excitement has been for the 
Seniors, a reception by Orange.Judd, and the “ Senior reception” 
by the President ; for the Juniors, by one or two cheap, migratory 
theaters ; for the Sophomores, by a midnight dance ; for the Fresh- 
men, by a class sleigh-ride ; and for ali classes, by the excellent 
coasting which has existed for the, past week, in which Senior, 
Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman indulged, with an utter disre- 
gard for dignity It has even been rumored that some of the 
younger members of the faculty have been seen upon the hill, after 
dark, 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, 

Rev. Dr. Labaree has begun his lectures to the Senior class on 
International Law. 

Prof, W. R. Shipman, of the class of 1859, now of Tufts Col- 
lege, will deliver the annual address before the Alumni Association 


at their next July anniversary. : H, M. C. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Hints for Unsuccessful Teaching. 


HOW NOT TO GAIN ATTENTION. 

By demanding it as a right. 

By begging it as a great favor. 

By scolding the scholar for not giving 
it. 

Attention is not to be gained by special 
indulgencies, or by rewards. 

It cannot be secured by.threats. 

Hearing the lesson rather than attempt- 
ing to teach it, will not be likely to gain 
attention. 

Endeavoring to teach truths which the 
school cannot comprehend, will not se- 
cure his attention. 

Reading the lesson from a book, will 
not fasten the mind upon it. 

Presenting a confused combination of 
ideas, will prevent the attention of the 
scholar. 

The use of words not understood, or 
using words so inaccurately that they 
convey no definite idea, will not command 
the intelligent attention of any one. 


Hoosier Schoolmasters. 


The Indianapolis Yournal gives an un- 
promising account of some of the individ- 
uals who seek to officiate as school teach 
ers in some parts of Indiana. It urges 
the importance of “ elevating the standard 
of teachers,” and illustrates the need of it 
as follows : 

It is getting so now-a-days, that every 
lazy lout who cannot or will not make a 
living at anything else, applies for a dis 
trict school, and it is probable, if the truth 
were known, many of them apply for po- 
sitions in towns and cities. It is to be 
hoped that most of them are rejected by 
examiners, but the examiners themselves 
are often indifferent, and far too many of 
these ignorant dolts slip through and are 
installed as educators, when they have no 
more fitness for the work than a hog has 
for playing the piano. Above all things 
we want competent teachers, and our sys- 
tem should be so reformed as to rigidly 
exclude all others. As a sample of the 
sort of teachers that frequently apply 
for school positions, we give from the 
Muncie Zimes some specimens of written 
examinations passed by three persons who 
recently applied before the examiner of 
Delaware County. Doubtless every county 
can furnish similar ones ;} 

TEACHER NO. I. 


Question—What does a letter repre- 
sent? 

Answer—A letter is chrecter of elamentry. 

Ques.—Analyze the following sentence : 
John struck Mary. 

Ans.—John the subjact and Mary the 
attriput. 

_ Ques.—Give three proofs that the earth 
is round, 

Ans.—Take it of a car mornin, and 
you Can see the /i/e a good bit before you 
see the sun. 

Ques.—Define physiology. 

Ans.—Physiology is a description of the 
organs, 

_ Ques.—For what purpose should Eng- 
lish grammar be studied ? . 
« Ars.—For the youse of penmanship. 
TEACHER NO. 2, 


Ans.—A letter represents a sive or an 
idea. ( 

Ques.—What is a syllable? 

Ans.—A syllable is a word or an as- 
semblage of words, 

Ques,—What is spelling ? 

Ans.—Spelling is the pronunciation of 
words. 

TEACHER NO, 3. 

Ques.—In “the war of 1812 what battle 
was fought within the territory of Indians? 

Ans.—Zechumche was the Zeade of the 
Indians. Gen. Harrison afterwards pres- 


‘\iden of the United States was the com- 


mander of the MMericans the Jndians teld 
Mericans that the next day they would 
sine a treatie of piece and that night they 
fell on them the A/ericans was a suckes. 

Ques.—What two important events of 
1820? 

Ans.—The landing of pi/grim Fathers 
was 1; and sending over Vinely young 
wimin for wives and selling ‘hem for go 
lbs sobaco whch was the price of a wife, 

Ques.—What is a bay? 

Ans.—A Bay is bend in Zack or See. 

Ques.—What is addition ? 

Ans.—Addition is the prossesse of unite 
4in two numbers so as to make on. 

Such fellows could do the State more 
service in driving oxen or breaking stones 
on some turnpike than in attempting to 
teach the young idea how to shoot. We 
want such a school system and such a 
public sentiment on the subject, that clod- 
hoppers like these will not dare to present 


themselves for examination. 


The attention of children is not much 
under the control of the will, but depends 
upon the interest which they feel upon the 
subject.— Grocer. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New York. 


Congress Record Ink 


Is used in the Public Schools of Salem, Beverly, Dan- 
vers, Woburn, Salem Court House, the Normal 
Schools of Salem and Bridgewater, the leading 
Banks of Boston and vicinity. 

The fact that it has been used in the Boston Schools with 
perfect suceess for the past year, is a sufficient guarantee of 
its superiority. SAMPLES FURNISHED GRATIS. 

D. B. BROOKS & CO., Manufacturers, 
33 Court Street, Boston. 
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National Normal School, 
LEBANON, Warren 0o,, OHIO. 


Statement for the Twentieth Year. 


The past year has been one of unexampled prosperity. 
Enrollment and Exercises. 


The enrollment in the Nineteenth Annual Catalogue will 
exceed 1,700 different pu; 

The average term enrollment will be about §75 ; which is 55 
more than given in the Eighteenth Catalogue. 

The wants of this large attendance are met by over 40 daily 
recitations and drills, of one hour each, besides as many more 
weekly exercises, in Debating, Scientific, and Literary Sections, 
into which the several departments are divided. 

Boarding and Lodging. 

Twelve boarding houses are owned by the Principal. The 
rooms are comfortably furnished. One two occupy one 
room. Room rent varies from 50 cents to $1.00 per week. 
Students occupying the Principal’s houses can get board at 
one of his tables or elsewhere. Good table board is furnished 
at $2.00 per week, at more than a dozen places. A livel 
competition keeps the board wholesome and table at all 
of these tables. Board is at some tables in town at 
$1.50 per week. 

Miscellaneous Facts, 

_ This Institution has four terms of eleven weeks, and one of 
six weeks, in the school year; giving only two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in August. 
Any person entering at any time can find classes that will 
meet his wants, from the inning classes in the common 
branches to the highest branches in the College Course. 
A sufficlent number of Teachers (now eleven in 

and five in extra branches) is employed to prevent 
any class becoming to large; careful attention is paid to the 
individual wants of every pupil in every 

Full Employment for Trained Teachers. 
Teachers trained in our methods of Teaching and School 
Management are always in demand, and all w we com- 
mend are sure to find employment, at from $2 10 $5 per day. 


according to the position they are etent to fill. 


Ques.—What is a letter ? 


comp 
Catalogues giving full particulars will be sent free to 
who apply for them: 6a 


O EXCUSE FOR BAD AIR in Schoolrooms. 
N “The success of these 


VENTILATORS 


has been complete, and entirely satisfactory, and cannot be 


questioned.’”’—{ Boston ScHoot REPoRT, 
Our patent double-current Ventilators, in «se on more than 


one thousand buildings, = universal satisfaction. 
We have also the best Patent 
WINDOW VENTILATOR, | 
cheap, and very useful for Sleeping-rooms, Work 
shops, Schoolrooms, &c. 


lease send for Circulars, 
v. S. VENTILATION CO., 


68 Water St., 


SUI GENERIS. 


> 


fe 


te 


MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs. 


d, judged artistically, UNAP- 


UNEQUALED PROAC ED in excellence ; awarded 
THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


Vienna, 1873, and Paris, 1867. 

American Organs ever awarded any medal in 
ONLY Europe, or which present such extraordinary ex- 
cellence as to command a wide sale there. 

awarded highest premium at Industrial Ex- 

ALWAYS positions in America, as well as Europe. 
Out of hundreds there have not been six in all where any 
other organs have been preferred. 

Declared by Eminent piasions in both hemis- 
BEST pheres, to beunrivaled. See TESTIMONIAL 
CIRCULAR, with opinions of more than One Thousand 


(sent free). 
Sold always at least remunerative profit, 

CHEAPEST and so at fixed prices, which are 
printed in price lists, and subj.ct to no diseount. It 
is the custom of other makersto print very high prices, from 
which great discounts are le, sometimes seventy-five per 
cent. or more. The poorer the organ the higher the 
printed price and the larger the discount. 

on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not take 
INSIST any other, Dealers get LARGER COMMISSIONS 
for selling Muy and ALL others, and for this reason often 
try very hard to sell something else in preference. 


ith f th i 
NEW STYLES over Now 
= and Combination Stops, Superb Cases of new 
esigns. 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGANS «cw 
d bination of th 


and exquisite com! ese instruments. Price $200. 


Organs sold for cash; or for 
EASY PAYMENTS monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments; or rented with privilege of purchase. Rent paid 
three years buys an organ. 

and Circulars, with full particula: 

CATALOGUES sent free. Address MASON 's 
HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, BOSTON ; 
25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & 82 Adams Street, 
CHICAGO. 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 
Preaching, being the third series delivered before 
Yale Theological School. These were reported by E]- 
linwood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. 
Beecher himself. ‘They are considered by far superior 
to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 
tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) Five Articles on Education in Japan, by Prof. 
W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 
treat of Japanese Students, Native Teachers, The Old 
Education, Physical Training, Female Education, 
Study of Languages in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) Laws of Ragtie Orthography. Two Articles, 
by Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams College. 

jan Discoveries, by Bayard 


Taylor. 
{6 The Study of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 
Reform in Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 
William Wells, Union College. . 
(8) Astronomy in America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


jenna. 

(9) Scientific Rhodomontade, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Union College. 

fro Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 

11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 
leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 

(12) Another Method of Solving the Homeric 
Problems, by George W. Eliot, A.B. 

fe The Tree of Knowledge, by Charigs Kingsley. 


14) Microscopic Examination of Air, from Vature. 
15) Educational Psychology, by W. T. Harris, Su- 
ofits St. Louis Public Schools. 

(16) e Educational Struggle in England, De- 
housie Gazette. 

(17) Prevention of Coal Oil Explosions, by Augus- 
tus F. Ehric, M D. 

(18) Influence of Geological C on the 
Earth’s Rotation, Sir Wm. Thomson, F.R.S, 

(19) The Icelandic Language, by Prof. William Fiske, 
Cornell University. 


foe} The Antenne of Insects, by T. W. Wonfar. 

1) The Circle Squared, by | Alonzo Jackman, 
Norwich University. 

(22) Graduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 


len, A.M. 

f33 Origin of the First University, by Prof. Huxley. 
24) Force and Matter, 7he Engineer. 

he above articles have recently pppemed in The College 
Courant. The publishers having a limited number of setz 
containing them, would forward the same post paid on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. Address CoteGe Courant, care Frank 
Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


A Book for Everybody. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 
By W. D. GOODRICH, 


The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Eri ilway. 
and a practical Teacher Of many years dine shoud: 
in the of all who are interested in Education. 


_ Ithas uniquely « cted with it a Calendar, which 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to ype ha 
the year A. D. 1 tO A. D. 3000, 


_ Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 j " 
tions, ful! index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. rv diag ie 
LEGE CouRANT, care Frank Chatfield, New Haven, Coun. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Trape Mark, J oseph Gillott Ss, wad name 


arranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


1 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sok 


‘NEW ENGLAND | 
Journal of Education: 


A FIRST-CLASS 


Educational, Scientific, and Home Paper, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, AT BOSTON, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


AND THE 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


We hope to present a great variety of interesting and prac- 
tical matter to our readers in the course of a year’s issue, and 
in order to do this most met)odically, we have arranged for 
the following 


DEPARTMENTS : 


EDITORIAL, 
ORIGINAL, 


and 


SELECTED 
7 ARTICLES. 


Department of School Architecture, 
Scientific Department, 
Department of School Examinations, 
Festival Department, 
State Departments, 
Current Notes, 
Reviews, Criticiems, 
Book Notices, &c. 


It is our proposition, through this journal, te bring teachers 
into a more intimate acqaintance. They need a common 
fireside at which they may sit and learn from each other. 
School officers need a channel of communication with each 
other; the people should have more frequent and reliable 
means by which they may know what educators are doing, 
and how they are doing it. We purpose to meet these wants. 

ADDRESS 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


We have received from J. D. Bertly, Princi- 
pal of the High School, Concord, N. H., speci- 
mens of his “Improved System of School Rec- 
ords.” No. 1 is a class-book for daily use; 
names to be written but once per term, however 
many the particulars of the record. No, 2 is a 
permanent record of averages from No, 1, with 
yearly summary, showing at a glance the absolute 

and relative standing of a class in attendance, de- 
portment, and scholarship ; ames to be written 
but once per year. No, 3 is amonthly report-card, 
good for a year, With an envelope to keep it from 
soiling. No, 4 will soon be issued, a term report 
card, on the same plan, The whole is character- 
ized hy convenience, compactness, cheapness, and 
marked labor-saving features, 


Old Subscribers to the College Courant, 
Connecticut School Journal, Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster, and Massachusetts Teacher. 
—We desire to retain every subscriber to the jour- 
nals that have been merged intothis. As all these 
have received their respective periodicals until og- 


dered discontinued, we have decided to send THE 
New ENGLAND to them under the same arrange- 
ment, although to all new subscribers our terms 
are strictly in advance. We trust in extending 
this courtesy that any who should fully decide not 
to take the NEw ENGLAND would notify us by 
dropping a postal card to the publisher, and that 
allothers should remit the amount of their sub- 
scriptions as early as convenient. 


The Type-Writer.—Forcibly are we reminded 
that we are living in a wondrous age, by its inven- 
tions, especially by those that afford the greatest 
facilities in our life work, All who have seen, and 
some who have not seen the type-writer will agree 
with us in denominating it one of the most marked 
inventions of the times. {t accomplishes all that 
is claimed for it. It is simple in its construction, 
and is not liable to get out of order, The neces- 
sity for a more rapid system of writing is fully sup- 
plied by this machine. Twenty-five thousand are 
now being manufactured by E. Remington & Sons, 
to meet the demand for them. Their name is a 
sufficient guarantee for perfection of workmanship 
in the manufacture, We would say to all, go and 
see it, try it, and be convinced. 


Every Subscriber to the Massachusetts Teach- 
er, Rhode Island Schoolmaster, and Connecticut 
School Fournal, who has paid into 1875, for each 
or any of these journals, will receive this paper 
instead for one half the length of time, the sub- 
scription price of this being double that of the 
above monthlies. Subscribers to the College 
Courant will receive this the same length of time 
as they have paid for that, 


Five Dollars a Day can be made every week 
in the year, by any energetic person in canvassing 
for this paper. Teachers, clergymen, school com- 
mittees, and, in fine, all the best families of every 
community are glad of the opportunity to take 
such a paper. We want ladies and gentlemen 
with good testimonials to do work for us in every 
part of the country, 


Your address should » not only be distinctly 
written, but fully written. Always give the State 
as well as the town. If there is another town in 


your State of the same name as your own, give the 
County also, 


Remit Money for Subscriptions by post- 
office order, registered letter, or bank draft. It 
only costs five cents for a postal order, and eight 


Cents to register a letter. Money so remitted will 
be at our risk, 


Preserve your Papers, — Every subscriber 
should keep a file of the New ENGLAND. It 
will always be found valuable for reference. A 
complete file is always salable. 


Binders.—We have been delayed in receiving 
our Binders, but now have a full supply, and can 
furnish them promptly, 


Postage —All postage is now prepaid by pub- 
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pon We make no extra charge to our sub- 


Any book reviewed in our columns will be 
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The Celebrated 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead saan 
Adopted ani extensively USE 
for the last Six Years by the 


Beards of Kducation 
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Cities, Towns, 
ing Book Stores and 
stations kee them 
9 


Light—Duratie, 


N.Y. 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


ONE DOLLAR'S worth of the best School Sizes 
mailed (free) en receipt of 60 CENTS. 


The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the of prac- 
= use in fully recent ia THROUGHOUT THE WoRLD. All 

espec recent iraitations, having at first bata 
marking quality, soon become greasy coat utterly — 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate. 


Do not break, are bast | the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
a stone slate 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and different 
Styles for lead and slate pencil. The standard. school sizes 
ar. about ten styles. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get your 


Send for Comes, and order what you want at 40 per 


at @ choo Boo 
late Co. 


Aids for Teaching Arithmetic, 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


THE TEACHER’S HAND-BOOK OF ARITH- 
METIC. By Matcotm MacVicar, Pb.D., LL.D., 
Principal of Potsdam Normal School. This work is in 
texded to aid Teachers to a full and clear exposition of the 
principles of Arithmetic, It discusses the general methods 
_and proper results of Arithmetical study. and presents a 
complete system of Drill Exercises in the Fundamental 
Rules in both Whole Numbers and Fractions. It alse 
contains a number of Graded Examples for reviews 
and test preager se together with a large number of answers 
to examples which may be presented by means of the Ex- 
ample Frame. Every Teacher who aims to excel in his 
profession should possess this book. 215 pages, cloth ; 
price, $1 50. 
MacVICAR’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 
CARDS. These comprise about 600 Graded Examples, 
printed on cards for use in class drill, or review, or exami- 
nations. The same examples with answers are — in 
“The Teachers’ Hand k of Arithmetic.” They will 
be found exceedingly convenient and useful to every schoo! 
and teacher. 600 in box; price, $2°00 per box. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


MacVICAR’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 
FRAME. For Drill and Practice in each of the Funda- 
mental Processes of Arithmetic, both in Whole Numbers 
and in Fractions. 


8" For particulars send for pamp!ilet circular. Address, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The National Standard Text-Books. 


G hies 
Sheldon’s 


Reader's, 
Felter’s 
jCooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
wisp BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex- 
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Raton & Bradbury's Mathenates, 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 


THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 
- FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic: 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, BS Government and Municipal Bonds, 


the Premium on , &c. Important improvements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar pol Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury’s Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 
Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great i of prob- 

lems, with fall discussion and explanation of al] subjects ap- 
priate for an elementary work. Am ag ng chapter on 

Pogarithms has been added with tables to our places. 

The Geometry contains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
ow, numerous of construction, practical owe 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. They 
enable the il to master the essentials of the subjects in 
two-thirds of the usual time. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or in part in the public scheols of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, L Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutiand, Concord, Manchester, Ports 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerovvile, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Mariboro, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools, academies, and colleges. 

Single copies of any of above named text books sent for 
examination on receipt of half price. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


| 121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES. 


T. B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 


REV. DANIEL 

Superintendent of ic Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, Eso., 

Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L, CALDER, Eso. 

Committee of Federal Street 
R. S. ANDREWS, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Esq. 

Of Warren, R. I. 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) by 8 Inches. 


Ose side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name. 
class No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors, On the ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made, It will, if properly used, last for 


years, 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 


Composition, and can be written upon and erased thousands | Of a general the reference 
of times. copying of the i i fon 
Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- | the press, etc., is without question. All of these I ve done 
tail price, 10 cents, myself, and have seen by others, in a most sati 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made. manner and at 

Address, I have one in my and use it almost exclusively in my 

American Tablet M’f’g Co., Joum, 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, | °* Supt. of Telegraph, 


The Type-Writer. 


DENSMORE, 
YOST & CO., 


751 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Atso GEORGE & MARTIN, , ' 
94 Washington St., BOSTON. 


The Type-Writer 


Is a Machine intended to supersede the pen for common 
writing. 

It is the’size ot the Sewing-Machine, and is an ornament 
any office or study. ‘ 

It is worked with keys similar to piano keys, and is so sim- 
ple that a child can write with it. 

It is so easily learned that any person with two weeks’ 
practice can write with it faster than with the pen. - 

It has twice the speed of the pen. An expert can readily 
write sixty words a minute. 

It writes from one to twenty copies at the same time. 

A number of the impressions may be copied with a “ copy- 
ing-press.”” ? 

It does not run with a treadle, and requires no “ wind- 
ing up.” 

The blind can write with it. 

It is not liable to get’out of order. 

It requires no oiling or inking. 

It writes on any quality of paper. 

It writes a sheet of any length. 

It writes lines of any length or width. 

It is always ready for use. 

It is peculiarly adapted to the use of Reporters, Lawyers, 
Merchants, Telegraphers, Ministers, Authors, Copyists, 
and all Professional Writers. 


Upwards of 400 Already in Use 


By Lawyers, Merchants, Authors, Short-hand 


Reporters, |and others; doing Good u. Amimal 


Work and giving satisfaction. 
It makes the following characters : 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
STUVWXYZ&1234567890 
23 P!7.,-$ 


Read the following testimonials: 


Kines County Court, 
Brook N. Y., Dec. 24, 1874. 


GENTLEMEN: In to your communication, I willingly 


state your T ype-writer ishes me most splendid aid, and has, — 
from the hour I reeeived it, entirely superseded the in |, 

: The volumes of Putnam’s Elemen Series com- 
oficial ent work, and, in fact, in ’ | bine the merits of being accurately scientific, thorough in 


memoranda, and all matters of record. 
Reporting at short-hand all day is enough for the good 
copyin 
hat had been costing me from three to 4 
i I now 


J 
it produces. ully, etc., 


‘ anting press. 
_ The judges and the sages delighted with the law work 
Was 


ComMMERCIAL AGENCY. 
335 Broapway, New York, Dec. 8, 1874. 
GENTLEMEN :—The we purchased of 
ork, Albany, aud Buffalo peg 


Orrice or Dux, Bartow, & Co., 


yours, 
UN, & Co. 


DerarTMenT, 58 MicniGAn AVENUE, 
Cuicaco, Sept. 2, 1874. 
Western Evecrric Manuracturine Co.: 
Dear Sir :—\ take pleasure in 
writer in strong 


CentRAL RarLroap Company, 


considerable money and time toward the at- 
of that end. ‘I know of no real success havi been 
reached in the production of a writing machine until ad- 
vent of the T: iter, 

Its ability to do almost everything required in the matter 


With Practical, Instructions for the Performance of Experi- 


Printed uniformly in v6mo, Sully illustrated, Cloth extra. 


ham. 
20. A Manual of 
21. An Introduction to the Study of General 


their elementary scope, clear and cheap.—V. Lvening 
Mail. 


being largely introduced in colleges and schools in all parts. of 
the country, such as the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
the A merican of California, Cornell University, Amherst 
and Bowdoin Colleges, Mass. State Normal School, &c. 


commending the Type- 
6. 


NOW READY: 
‘Two NEW VOLUMES 


IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SERIES 


No. 9. 


ANGELL.--Elements of Magnetism 
~ amd Electricity. 
ments and the Construction of Cheap Apparatus. By Joun 


AnGgLL, of the Manchester Science School. With 120 
Iustrations. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


. No. 28. 
COLLINS.--Principles of Metal 
Mining. 

By J. H. Cottins, author of a “ First Book of Mineralogy,” 
&c., &c., With 76 Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth. 7s cts. 


Previously Published 


IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SERIES.” 


rice 75 cls. eac 


1. Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. By H. 
Angell, Islington Science School, London. 

2. Machine Construction ard Drawing. By E. 
Tomkins, Queen’s Collcge, Liverpool. 2 vols. in one, 
including Plates. 

34. Building Construction — Stone, Brick. AnD 
Stare Work. By R. S, Burn, C.E., Manchester. 
2vols. Vol. I., Text. Vol, Plates. 

38. Building Construction — Timper AND Iron 
Work. By R. S. Burn, C.E, Manchester. 2 vols. 
Vol. I., Text. Vol. IL., Plates. 

4. Naval Arehitecture — LayiNnc 


Orr. By S. J. P. Thearle, F.R.S.N.A., London. 
avols. Vol. I., Text, 75 cts. Vol. IL, Plates, 9 
athematics. By Lewis Sergeant, A, 


5. Pure M 
(Camb.), London. 
6. Acoustics, Light, and Heat. By William Lees, 
A.M., Lecturer on Physics, Edinbu 
6. Ino ec Chemistry. By Dr. W. B. Kemshead, 
F.R.A.S., Dulwich College, London, 
8. ic Chemistry. By W. Marshall Watts, D.Sc., 
(Lond.), Grammar School, Giggleswick. 
9. Geology. By W. S. Davis, LL.D., Derby. : 
10. Mineralogy. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S., Royal Corn- 
wall Polytechnic Society, Falmouth. 
Physiology. By Johu Angell, Senior Sci- 
ence Master, Grammar Manchester. 
. By M. Harbison, Head Master, Model 


Schools, Newt 
atic and Economic Botany. By J. H. 

Balfour, M.D., Edinburgh 

14. > By Henry Ev LL.D., Plymouth. 

15. Nautical Astronomy. By Henry E LL.D. 

164. Steam and the Steam Engine — Lanp anv 
Marine. By Henry Evers, LL.D., Plymouth. 

168. Steam and Steam Engine—Locomorive. By 
Henry Evers, LL.D., 

17. Physical Geography. em Macturck, F.R.G.S. 

18. Practical Chemistry. By John Howard; London. 

19. Astronomy. By J. J. Plummer, Observatory, Dur- 


itative Analysis. By F. Bell- 
atein, of the University of St. Petersburgh. 


Biology. By Thomas MacGinley. With 124 Illus- 
trations. 


They have met with a most favorable reception, and are 


Already Published 
IN THE 


ADVANCZD SCIENCE SERIES. 


Printed uniformly in 12mo, averaging 350 pp,. fully illus 
trated. Clothextra. Price $1.50 eac. 

1. Naval Architecture— Shipbuilding and Laying Of. 
By S. J. P. Thearle, F.R.S.N.A., Londen. 2 v 
Vol. I. Text, $2.50; Vol. II. Plates, $2.50. Adopt- 
edfor the Cadets ot the P. M. SS. Co., and used as an 
authority throughout the country. 

2. Pure Mathematics, By Edward Atkins, B.Sc. 

Inorguuke Chemistry. By T. E. Th Ph.D 

3. Inorganic emistry. By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry, An jan Uni- 
versity, Glasgow. Part I. Used in Cornell Univer- 
sity, Amherst College, &c., &c. 

4+ Animal Physiology. By J Cleland, M.D., F.R.S. 
Professor of Anatomy and Physi Galway. Used 

in Amherst Cottages Cornell University, Mass. State 

Normal School, &c., &c. 

. By W. H. Greenwood, A.R.S.M. Part I. 

Steam Engine—Land, Marine, and Lo- 

comotive. By Henry Evers, LL.D., Plymouth. 


ic hy. By John Young, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, Glasgow University. Sec- 
ond Edition. 


Liberal tarms for introduction. Specimen copies mailed to 
teachers for examination on receipt of half the catalogue price. 
Send for complete Educational List. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New Mathenatca Series, 
- A Complete Course ir al Classes of Learners, 


Clear and Comprehensive---Practical 
and 


MORE EXTENSIVELY USED TIIAN ANY 
OTHER SERIES. 


AN UNPARALLELED RECORD. 
About 1,600,000 Copies Now in Use! 


No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the publ'c 
has stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time. cr 
attained so wide a circulation, or received the approval and 
endorsement of so many reliable and competent educators in 
different parts of the country. With the improvements and 
—— recently made, this series is unrivaled in simplicity 
and com; ess, 


REASONS 

B the best Teachers, their 

riefly given, by y preference for 

1. Ly are common sense text-books, uniting Mental and 
Written Exercises. 

2. They are modern, and adapted to the best methods of 

ing. 
.T form a complete series for all classes 

4. Each book is complete in itself, and the series ‘such that 
any degree of Mathematical knowledge may be obtained in 

5. books are handsomel ‘ and 


Greenleaf’s New Elementary Algebra. 
From Nathaniel Hills, Principal of the High School, 


ynn, Mass. 

During the nine I have had c of the High School 
in this city, GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA has been in use as the regular text-book ; and, 
I am happy to state, IT HAS GIVEN GENERAL SATISFACTION. 
wan using it, and have no desire to exchange it for any 
From Isaac N. Carleton, A. M., now Principal State 

Normal School, Connecticut. 

At the opening of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S 
NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text- 
books, and thus far we are more than satisfied with it. It 
bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our pupils 
enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and 
cencise statement of principles, and its well chosen problenis 
render this the most perfect work of the kind with which 
[ am acquainted. 

Professor Carleton says (March 15, 1873), “ Although sore- 
ly pressed to adopt some other Algebra, we still continue to 
use GREENLEAF’S in the No:mal School, and consid- 
er it the best.”” 


From Prof. Charles O. Thomson, now Principal [n- 
stitute Technical Worcester, Mass. 

GREENLBAF’S ALGEBRAS work well in my school. 
The NEW ELEMENTARY is togical, lucid, progressive 
and dignified, and the NEW HIGHER is if possible, better 
chan the Elementary. Without any invidious suggestions in 
regard to any other author, I wish every teacher of Aljebra 
would give t books a trial. 


Prof. Boyden, Principal of Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School, sa sd uly, yee We use GREENLEAF’S NEW 
ELEMEN ARY ALGEBRA only, and feel satisfied with 
it.” 


Greenleaf's New Practical Arithmetic. 


From Prof. of Sees, Wilbraham Academy. 


ass. 

“ GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHME- 

TIC gives general satisfaction, and is the only written Arith- 

metic used in this school ; it is comprehensive enough for any 
class without a higher Arithmetic.” 


From W. L. P. Boardman, now Principal Lewis Gram- 
maf School Boston. 

T have always liked GREK#NLEAF’S SERIES OF 
ARITHMETICS. ‘i he improvements contained in GREEN 
LEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, make it. 
in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES 


Is now used in the most important Schools in BOSTON, 
NEW YORK CITY, PHILADELPHIA, ST. 
LOUIS, and many other cities; and has been recently in- 
troduced into upwards of 6,800 Schools in the Eastern 
and Middle States, including entire uniformity in numerous 


counties. 
GREENLEAP’S is the standard in upwards of 1,000 
Cities and ‘owns in the New England States alone. 


Parker’s Progressive Exercises 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
AMES H. HAMILTON, Complete Course in one 
k. 12mo, 240 pp. Recently published. Hand- 
somely printed on fine paper, substantially bound 
in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, $8 a dozen. A 
specimen mailed to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt 
of 90 cents. 
This popular text-book is now widely used in 


| Grammar, High Schools, and Academies. 


and 
Wen” The correspondence o, School Directors 
Teachers respectfully solicited by 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, 


OR 
ORLANDO LEACH, General 


4th Ave. and 23d St., New York. 


Agent, 
Office 142 and 144 Grand St., New York Oity- 
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next to my wile ; am enthusiastic over it, and regard it as an 
invention that is to be as universally adopted as the sewing : 
| 
la 
ha’ salisiaction that we desire you to ship ma- 
A chines —— to other of our offices at Baltimore, Cin- anananapaeaEaBpanaeeeeeeww=ss 
cinnati, Detroit, Hartford, Louisville, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
moreso our New York fice, 339 
— e thmk very highly of the machine, and hope you will 
id n my Connection with the Associated Press in former years, 
H I felt the necessity of some more = system of writing, to } ; 7 
| | 
q 
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